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CHAPTER XVII. 
CAMELIAS, 


WHuiLE at the Old Barn, and at the 
Rectory also, matters were thus im- 
proving, there was no lifting of the 
clouds, but even deeper gloom at 
Walderscourt ; the house that had 
been so gay and happy, warm and hos- 
pitable, brisk with pleasant indoor 
amusement, or eager to sally forth 
upon some lively sport whenever the 
weather looked tempting, the house 
that had been the home of many joyful 
dogs,—true optimists, and therefore 
the best friends of man—and had daily 
looked out of its windows, and admired 
(with noddings of pretty heads, and 
glances of bright eyes) the manner a 
good horse has of saying,—‘ By your 
leave, L want to see a little bit of the 
world. Two days looking at my own 
breath, and your nasty whitewash ! 
It would grieve me very much to pitch 
you off. But remember you have 
seventy years, and I about seventeen, 
for seeing God’s light and the glories 
of the earth.” None of these high- 
mettled things happen now. Ifa horse 
had an airing, it was with a cloth on, 
and heels of no perception sticking 
under him like nippers; instead of 
the kind and intelligent approach of a 
foot that felt every step, and went 
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with it (though thankful for being 
above the mud), or better still, that 
stroking of his goodness with the 
grain, which every gentlemanly horse 
throws up his head to answer, when a 
lady of right feeling floats upon the 
breeze to please him, Neither was 
there any dog. Volumes of description 
close with a bang the moment such a 
thing is said. Any lawn where dogs 
have played, and any gravel-walk 
whereon they have sauntered, wit) 
keener observation than even Shake 
speare can have felt, or rushed with 
headlong interest into the life-history 
of some visitor—lawn, and walk, and 
even flower-heds (touchy at times about 
sepulture of bones) wear a desolate as- 
pect, and look as if they are longing to 
ery, too late, ‘ Oh, bark again, as thou 
wast wont to bark !” 

The premises may not have felt it 
thus ; or if they did, were too mute 
to tell it. But an air of desolation 
broods over its own breath; and silence 
is a ghost that grows bigger at each 
stalk. There were no leaves left to 
make a little hush by dropping, as a 
dead man does from the human tree ; 
for the nip of early frost had sent 
them down, on the night of their 
master’s funeral, to a grave more 
peaceful and secure than his. Neither 
had men worked over hard to improve 
the state of things around them. 
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With true philosophy they had ac- 
cepted the sere and yellow leaf, be- 
cause nobody came to make them 
sweep it up. The less a man labours 
the longer will he last, according to 
general theory ; and these men, though 
plentiful, desired to last long. So 
that a visitor of thoughtful vein 
might form a fair table of the course 
of “earth-currents” during the last 
three weeks, from the state of the big 
lawnat Walderscourt,where Sir Thomas 
used to lean upon his stick, and say, 
“That man is working almost too 
hard ; he looks as if he ought to have 
a glass of beer.” 

But the gentleman now coming up 
the drive was not in the proper frame 
of mind for groundling observation. 
Not that he failed to look about him, as 
if to expand or improve his mind ; but 
the only result upon his nervous sys- 
tem was to make it work harder upon 
his own affairs. He was visited with 
a depressing sense of something hang- 
ing over him, of something that must 
direct and shape the whole course of 
his future life; and whether it might 
be for good or evil, he was hurrying 
to go through with it, ‘ I don’t care, 
I don’t care,” he kept saying to him- 
self ; but that self was well aware that 
he did care very much, as much as 
for all the rest of the world put to- 
gether. ‘ I’vea great mind to toss up 
about it,’’ he said, as he felta lucky six- 
pencein his pocket ; but his sense of the 
fitness of things prevailed, so he put on 
a fine turn of speed, and rang the bell. 

The old house looked so different, 
and everything around so changed, 
that our friend Fox had a weak im- 
pression, and perhaps a strong hope 
that the bell would prove to be out of 
its duty and refuse to wag. But alas, 
far otherwise; the bell replied with 
a clang that made him jump, and seek 
reassurance in the flavour of his black 
kid glove. He had plenty of time to 
dwell fully upon that, and even write 
a report upon the subject, ere ever door 
showed any loyalty to bell; and even 
then there was stiffness about it. For 
one of the stiffest of mankind stood 
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there, instead of the genial John, or 
Bob,-——Mr. Binstock himself, a tall man 
of threescore, major of the cellar and 
commander of the household. He, in 
a new suit of black and bearing a gold 
chain on his portly front, looked down 
upon the vainly upstanding Jemmy 
as if in need of an introduction. 

But Dr. Fox was not the man to 
cave in thus. The door was a large 
one, with broad aperture ; and this 
allowed the visitor to march in, as if 
he had failed to see the great Binstock. 
Taking his stand upon a leopard’s skin 
in the centre of the entrance hall, he 
gazed around calmly, as if he were the 
stranger contemplated by the serving- 
man. 

“You will have the goodness to 
take this card up. No thank you, my 
man, I will stay where I am.” 

The butler’s face deepened from the 
tint of a radish to that of the richest 
beet-root ; but he feared to reply, and 
took the card without a word. “My 
turn will come very soon,” was in his 
eyes. 

Acquainted as he was with the 
domestic signs and seasons, Fox had 
not a shadow of a doubt about his 
fate, so far as the lady of the house 
could pronounce it. But for all that 
he saw no reason to submit to rude- 
ness, and all his tremors vanished now 
at this man’s servile arrogance. How 
many a time had that fat palm borne 
the impress of a five-shilling piece, 
slipped into it by the sympathetic 
Jemmy! And now, to think that this 
humbug did not know him, and looked 
at him as a young man aiming at the 
maids, but come to the wrong door ! 
If anything is wormwood to an English- 
man,—that a low, supercilious, un- 
grateful lacquey—well, here he comes 
again. Now for it! 

Binstock descended the old oak 
stairease in a very majestic manner, 
with the light from a long quarrled 
window playing soft hop-scotch upon 
his large countenance. The young 


doctor, as in absent mood, felt interest 
in the history, value, and probable 
future of the beings on the panels,— 
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stags, otters, foxes, martens, polecats, 
white hares, badgers, and other noble 
members of West-country suffrage ; 
some entire and too fat to live, some 
represented by a very little bit. 

Binstock descended in deep silence 
still. He felt that the crown had 
passed away. No other five-shilling 
piece would ever flutter (as a tip on 
the sly should have the wings todo) 
from the gentleman of phials to the 
man of bottles. The salver in his hand 
was three times as large as the one 
upon which he had received the card ; 
but the little card was on it, very truly 
in the centre, squaring the circle of a 
coat of many arms. The butler came 
down, and brought his heels together ; 
then made a low bow, and without a 
word conveyed to the owner of that 
piece of pasteboard how frankly and 
cordially it lay at his disposal. Fox 
had been expecting at least some mes- 
sage, some shade, however cold it might 
be, of courtesy and acknowledgment. 
But this was a queer sort of reception. 
And Binstock did not even grin; the 
turn of his lips suggested only, that 
others might do so—not he, at such a 
trifle. 

Fox should have taken all, with 
equal silence. The Foxes were quite 
as old a race as any Waldrons: Fox- 
den was a bigger place than Walders- 
court ; and stouter men than Binstock 
were in service there. But the young 
man was in love, and he forget those 
spiteful things. 

‘‘No message, Binstock?’’ He asked 
with timid glance, while he fumbled 
very clumsily with his nails (now 
bitten short, during many sad hours 
of dark brooding) to get his poor card 
out of graven heraldry. ‘ Not a word 
of any sort, from—from any body?” 

“Had there been a message, sir, I 
should have delivered it.” 

“T beg your pardon, Binstock. To 
be sure—of course, you would. Very 
well. Good afternoon. There is no- 
thing more tosay. I will put this in my 
pocket, for—for a last remembrance.” 
He put the rejected card in his waist- 
coat pocket, and glanced round, as if 
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to say “ Good-bye,” to the old haun 
of many a pleasant hour. 

Then Binstock, that grave and 
majestic butler, surprised him by giv- 
ing a most un-majestic wink. Whether 
he was touched with reminiscence of 
his youth (for he had been a faithful 
man, in love as well as wine), or 
whether sweeter memory of crown- 
pieces moved him, from sympathy, or 
gratitude, or both combined, beyond 
any question, Binstock winked. Fox 
felt very thankful, and received a 
lasting lesson, that he had not given 
utterance to the small contempt within 
him. 

“There was a little pipe, sir,” said 
the butler, glancing round, and speak- 
ing in a low voice rather fast, “ that 
our poor Sir Thomas gived to you, 
from the Spanish, now called the pro- 
vincial war. John Hutchings made 
the observation, that he had heard you 
pronounce opinion that it was very 
valuable ; and never would you part 
with it, high or low. And John says, 
that to his certain knowledge now, it 
is lying in our camelia-house.”’ 

“Oh never mind about it now. It 
is kind of you to think of it. Perhaps 
you will put it by for me.” 

** Moreover John was a-saying, sir,”’ 
continued Mr. Binstock, with a still 
more solemn wink, “that you ought 
almost to have a look at our poor little 
dog, that all the parish is so full of, 
including our Miss Nicie, sir. Vets 
may be all very well in their way, but 
a human doctor more immortal. And 
that makes the young lady so particu- 
lar no doubt, to keep her in the 
camelia-house, because of being cool 
and warm, sir.” 

“Oh to be sure! That poor little 
Jess! What a fine heart you have, 
Binstock! I suppose I may go out 
that way ?”’ 

“The same to you, sir,” said Bin- 
stock, as he proved the truth of the 
proverb, ‘“‘a fine heart is a vein of 
gold.” “The shortest way out, sir, 
John always says, when her ladyship’s 
nerves have locked her up. And the 
quietest way, with no one about, unless 
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it should happen to be Miss Nicie, 
certainly is through the west quarry 
door.” 

The butler closed the front door with 
a bang, as if he had thrust the intruder 
forth; while Jemmy, with his heart in 
his mouth, hurried down the west 
corridor to the green-house. 

Colonel Waldron, while in Portugal 
five and twenty years ago, had been 
greatly impressed with the glorious 
sight of noble camelia-trees in full 
bloom, a sight perhaps unequalled in 
the world of flowers. He had vowed 
that if ever he returned alive, and 
could afford the outlay, camelias he 
would have in England, not so magni- 
ficent of course, but worthy to remind 
nim of Parque da Pona. He had 
studied the likings of the race, and 
built a house on purpose for them ; and 
here they were in this dark month, 
beginning to offer bright suggestion 
of the spring. Fine trees of twenty 
years’ sturdy growth flourishing in the 
prime flush of health, with the dark 
leaves glancing like bulls’-eyed glass 
and the younger ones gleaming like 
gauffered satin. And these but a 
cushion, and a contrast, for the stately 
luxuriance of blossom; some in the 
perfect rosette already of clean-cut, 
snow-white ivory ; some just present- 
ing the pure deep chalice; others in 
the green bud tipped with snow, or 
soft maiden blush, or lips of coral. 
For the trees were planted in a border 
of good sod cut from healthy pasture, 
instead of being crammed and jammed 
in pots, with the roots like a ganglion 
or burr-knot wen. Hence the fibres 
spread, and sucked up strength, and 
poured the lush juices into elastic cells, 
ready to flow into grace of form and 
colour, and offer fair delight and 
pride to the eyes and heart of watch- 
ful men. 

Sut Fox was not a watchful man at 
all of any of the charming feats of 
vegetation now. Flowers were all very 
well in their way; but they were not 
in his way just at present, or, worse 
again, some of them were, and stopped 
him from clear view of something 
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worth all the flowers, all the fruit, and 
all the fortunes of the wide wide 
world. 

For lo, not far away, betwixt a 
pink tree and a white one, sat Miss 
Inez Waldron in a _ square-backed 
garden chair. At her feet was a 
cushioned basket, with an invalid dog 
asleep in it; while a sound dog, of pug 
race, was nudging in between, fain to 
push it out of sight if his body had 
been big enough. Jealousy lurked 
in every wrinkle of his face, and 
governed every quiver of his half- 
cocked tail. 

The girl looked very pale and sad, 
and could not even raise a smile at all 
the sharp manceuvres and small-minded 
whines of Pixie. Heartily as she 
loved the dogs, their sorrows, views, 
and interests now were not the first she 
had to dwell on. With the colour 
gone from her cheeks, and her large 
deep-gray eyes dulled with weeping, 
her face was not so lovely as in gayer 
times, but even yet more lovable and 
tender, 

Following Pixie’s rush, without 
much expectation in her gaze (for she 
thought it was her mother coming) her 
eyes met those of the young man, 
parted by such a dark cloud from her. 
For an instant her pale cheeks flushed, 
and then the colour vanished from 
them, and she trembled so that she 
could not rise. Her head fell back on 
the rail of the chair ; while trees, and 
flowers, and lines of glass began to 
quiver, and lose their shape, and fade 
away from her languid eyes. 

** You are faint—she has fainted 
cried Fox in dismay, as he caught up 
the handkerchief she had dropped, and 
plunged it into a watering pot, then 
wrung and laid it gently on her smooth 
white forehead. Then he took both 
her hands in his, and chafed them, 
kneeling at her side in a state of agita- 
tion unlikely to add to his medical 
repute. And from time to time le 
whispered words of more than sym- 
pathy or comfort, words that had 
never passed between them yet. 

For a while she knew not what he 
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said, until as she slowly revived, one 
word attracted her vague attention. 
‘Happy!’ she said, only conscious 
yet of speaking to some kind person ; 
“no, I must never think of such a 
thing again.” The sadness of her own 
voice told upon her, re-acting on the 
sad heart from which it came. She 
looked, as if for somebody to comfort 
her ; perhaps the dear father who had 
always loved to do it. He was not to 
be found—oh, piteous grief! If he 
could come, would he ever leave 
her thus? Then the whole of 
her misery broke upon her. She 
knew too well where she was, and 
what. ‘Tarn away the face there is 
none to kiss, and toss back the curls 
there is nobody to stroke. From a 
woman she fell back into a petted 
child, spoiled by sweet love and now 
despoiled by bitter fate. She could 
look at nothing more. Why did con- 
sciousness come back? The only thing 
for her was to sob, and weep tears that 
rolled more big and heavy because 
they must ever roll in vain. 

Fox had never been in such a state 
of mind before. Hundreds of times 
he had been driven to the end of his 
wits, and the bottom of his heart, to 
know what to do with wailing women 
stricken down at last by inexorable 
death from the hope that laughs at 
doctors. But the difference was this 
—he was the doctor then, and now 
he was the lover: the lover without 
acknowledged right to love; but the 
shadow of death, and worse than that, 
betwixt him and the right to love. 

While he was feebly holding on, 
knowing that he could not leave her 
thus (for there was a large tank near 
her) yet feeling that no man, save 
husband or father, should be admitted 
to this deep distress, he heard the 
light steps of a woman in the corridor, 
and he muttered, “‘ Thank God! There 
is some kind person coming.” 

But his joy was premature. The 
branches of a fine camelia-tree were 
swept aside like cobwebs, and there 
stood Lady Waldron, drawing the 
heavy black folds around her, and 
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bearing him down with her cold dark 
eyes. Her gaze of contemptuous loath- 
ing passed from him, as if he were not 
worth it, to the helpless embodiment 
of anguish in the chair; and even 
then there was no pity. 

Inez turned and faced her, and the 
meeting of their eyes was not of the 
gentle sweetness due betwixt a mother 
and her daughter. Without another 
glance at Fox, Lady Waldron swept 
by as if he were not present; and 
standing before her daughter, spoke a 
few Spanish words very slowly, pro- 
nouncing every syllable. Then with 
a smile far worse to see than any 
frown, she turned away, and her 
stately figure disappeared in the 
shadows of the corridor. 

The maiden watched her without a 
word, and the sense of wrong renewed 
her strength. Her eyes met the light 
as if they had never known a tear, 
and she threw up her head, and swept 
her long hair back. For her proud 
spirit rose through the storm of her 
trouble, as a young palm stands forth 
from the cloud it has defied. She cast a 
glance at Fox, and to her great relief 
saw nothing in his face but anxiety 
about herself. But she must have his 
ignorance confirmed. “ What trouble 
I have given you!” she said, with her 
usual clear soft tones, and gentle look. 
“T am quite ashamed of myself for 
having so very little strength of mind. 
I cannot thank you as I ought to do. 
My mother would have done it, I—I 
suppose at least, if she had been at all 
like herself. But she has not been 
well; not at all as she used to be, ever 
since,—I need not tell you what. We 
are doing our best to bear things; but 
we find it very, very hard. As the 
Spanish proverb is,—but I beg your 
pardon, you don’t know Spanish ¢” 

* T am nothing of a linguist. 1am 
no exception to the general rule of 
Englishmen, that their own tongue is 
enough for them.” 

“Please to tell me plainly. My 
memory seems confused; but I think 
you have shown some knowledge of it. 
And I think I have heard my father 
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say that you could read Don Quixote 
very fairly from his copy.” 

“No; but just a little, very badly, 
and with the help of a dictionary, and 
my own recollection of Latin.” 

“Then you know what my mother 
said just now? I hope not. Oh I 
should grieve so !”’ 

“ Well, Miss Waldron, if you insist 
upon the truth, I cannot deny that I 
understood her.” 

Nicie’s eyes flashed as he spoke ; 
then she rose, and went to him hastily, 
for he was going, and had taken up 
his hat to leave her, inasmuch as she 
now could take care of herself. “ Put 
down your hat,” she said in her own 
pretty style of issuing orders in the 
days of yore; ‘now give me both 
your hands, as you held mine just now, 
and look at me honestly and without 
reserve.” 

“All that I am doing,” answered 
Jemmy Fox, happy to have her so, 
and throwing the dawn of a smile into 
the depth of her dear eyes. ‘“ Miss 
Waldron, I am doing it.” 

“Then go on like this— ‘ Miss 
Waldron,’ or you may even for once 
say,‘ Nicie—I have never been base 
enough for a moment to imagine that 
you had any doubt of me.’ Say all 
that from the bottom of your heart.” 

“ Nicie, I say from the bottom of 
my heart, that I knew you were too 
noble to have any doubt of me in that 
way.” 

**T should hope so,” she said, as she 
dropped her eyes, for fear of showing 
all that was in them. “ You have 
done me justice, and it will be done to 
you. I was only afraid, though I knew 
better, that you might,—for men are 
not like us——” 

“No, they are not. And more shame 
for them. Oh Nicie, what do I care 
now, if the whole world goes against 
me?” 

She gave him one steadfast look, 
as if that recklessness had no shock 
for her, and in fact had been duly 
expected. Then knowing by the eyes 
what had been nursing in her heart 
for months, she smiled the smile that 
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is deeper almost in the human kind 
than tears, and happily more lasting. 
The young man proved himself worthy 
of her, by cherishing it without a 
word. 

“7 may never see you again,” said 
Nicie, coming back to proper form, 
though they both knew that was hum- 
bug; ‘never again, or not for years. 
It will be impossible for you now to 
come,—to come as you used to do. 
But remember, if it is any comfort to 
you, and I think it will be a little, 
that no one is more miserable about 
this wicked, wicked charge than the 
one who has more right than any,— 
yes, much more than she has”—and 
she waved her hand after her mother’s 
steps. 

“Yes; or at any rate quite as 
much. Darling, darling Nicie dear. 
Don’t get excited again, for my sake.” 

“T am not excited; and I don’t 
mean to be. But you are welcome to 
tell everybody, everybody, Jemmy, 
exactly what I think of you. And 
my dear father thought the same.” 

‘“You are an angel, and nothing 
less. Something considerably more, I 
think,” said Jemmy, confining himself 
to moderation. 

“Hush!” she replied, though not 
in anger, for ladies like that compari- 
son. And then, as hecould not better 
it, he whispered, “God bless you, 
dear, as you have blessed me!” Be- 
fore she could answer, he was gone. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
CONCUSSION, 


ALL the time these things were 
going on, the patient Christie had been 
waiting, or rather driving to and fro, 
on the outskirts of the private grounds. 
These were large, and well adorned 
with trees of ancient growth, and 
clumps of shrubs, and ferny dingles. 
Southward stretched the rich Perle 
valley, green with meadows beloved by 
cows, who expressed their fine emotions 
in the noblest cream ; on the north- 
east side was the Beacon Hill, shelter- 
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ing from the bitter winds, and form- 
ing a goodly landmark; while to the 
north and west extended heathery 
downs with sweet short grass, knolls 
of Scotch fir here and there, and gorse 
for ever blooming, Across these 
downs, and well above the valley-mar- 
gin, ran one of the two great western 
roads, broad and smooth as a ball-room 
floor, and ringing some forty times a 
day with the neigh, and the tramp, 
and the harness-rattle of four steeds 
tossing their heads up, and the musi- 
cal blast of long brass horn or merry 
notes of key-bugle. 

Christie Fox in her own opinion 
was an exceedingly fine whip. Tan- 
dem-driving was then much in vogue; 
and truly to be a good tandem-whip 
was one of the loftiest aspirations of 
the rational being who could afford it. 
Christie was scarcely up to that mark 
yet, although she had been known to 
“‘ tool a team ” when her father had the 
gout, and there was some one at her 
side. So it may be supposed with 
what sweet contempt her sparkling 
eyes regarded Churchwarden Farrant’s 
rattle-trap, and his old cob Punch 
anteceding it. 

** Now don’t you go capering about, 
Miss Chris,” her brother had said when 
he left her. “ I should have brought 
George, or at any rate the boy. These 
lanes are so narrow, and the ditches 
such a depth.” 

“ Well, Jemmy, it shows how little 
you have been at home! Why, I can 
drive Sparkler, and Wild-oats, and 
Hurricane. To think of my coming 
to grief with this old screw !” 

“You are a wonder, no doubt ; but 
at any rate be careful. He is a quiet 
old buffer, but he has got a temper of 
his own. Why he upset the Reverend 
last summer.” 

**He won’t spill me, I can tell him 
that. The Reverend is a muff,—he 
should have let him say his prayers.” 

For a long time the young lady 
proved that she was right. Punch 
went up and down, and even on the 
common, as grave as a judge, and as 
steady as a church, ‘“ Poor old chap,” 


said Christie to him. ‘Why, you 
haven’t got the pluck to call your soul 
your own.” Punch only replied with 
a whisk of his tail, as if to say— 
“ Well, I can call this my own,” and 
pursued his reflections with a pensive 
head. 

But suddenly the scene changed. A 
five-barred gate was flung mightily 
open half across the lane, with a fierce 
creak of iron and ashivering of wood ; 
and out poured a motley crowd of all 
sorts and sizes, rattling tea-kettles, 
and beating frying-pans, blowing old 
cow's horns, and flourishing a blown 
dozen of Bob Jake’s bladders with nuts 
inside them. Punch was coming past 
in a moody state of mind, down upon 
his luck in some degree, and wondering 
what the world was made for if a piece 
of iron in a horse’s mouth was allowed 
to deny him the Almighty’s gift of 
grass. However he resigned himself 
about all that. But when this tre- 
mendous uproar brol:e upon him,—for 
it happened to be the northern party 
of the parish, beating bounds towards 
the back of Beacon Hill, and eager to 
win a bet about where they met the 
other lot—and when a gate was flung 
almost into his shaky knees, which 
had begun for: some time to “ come 
over,” up rose the spirit of his hunt- 
ing-days, for he had loved the hounds 
when he was young. There was no 
room to rise at the gate, or perhaps he 


-would have tried it, for the metal of 


springier times sprang up, and he had 
never heard a louder noise in the most 
exciting burst. Surely his duty was 
at least to jump a hedge. He forgot 
altogether that he was between two 
shafts, and that a young lady was en- 
trusted to his care. Swerving to the 
offside he saw a comely gap, prepared 
no doubt by Providence for the benefit 
of a horse not quite so young as he 
used to be. And without hesitation 
he went at it, meaning no harm, and 
taking even less heed of the big ditch 
on this side of it. Both shafts snapped, 
though of fine lancewood: the four- 
wheeler became two vehicles, each 
with a pair of wheels to it; and over 
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the back flew Christie, like a sail 
blown out of the bolt-ropes. 

Luckily she wore large bell-sleeves, 
as every girl with self-respect was then 
compelled to do; and these, like para- 
chutes expanding, broke the full speed 
of her headlong flight. Even so it 
must have fared very badly with her, 
-—for her hat being stringless had 
flown far away—had she been allowed 
to strike the earth ; but quicker than 
thought a very active figure sprang 
round the head of the gate, and re- 
ceived the impact of her head upon a 
broad staunch breast. The blow was 
severe, and would have knocked the 
owner down had he not been an Eng- 
lish yeoman. Upona double-breasted 
waistcoat, made of otter skin soft and 
elastic, he received the full brunt of 
the young lady’s head, as the goal- 
keeper stops a football. Throwing 
forward his arms, he was just in time 
to catch more of her, as it descended ; 
and thus was this lovely mailen saved 
from permanent disfigurement, if not 
from death. But for the time she 
knew nothing of this. 

Frank Gilham held her very firmly 
in his arms, and wondered, as well he 
might do, at her good fortune and his 
own. Others came crowding round 
the gate, but none had the least idea 
who she was, and Gilham would not 
permit one of them to touch her, 
though many would gladly have shared 
his load. Throughout all history, it 
has been the nature of the British 
yeoman to bear his own burden, be it 
good or be it evil. 

‘‘ Her be crule doiled ’’—‘“ A’ vear 
her neck be bracken ”——“‘ Look e’ zee 
what purty hair her hath !”’—*‘ Vetch 
a drap of watter’’—* Carr’ un up to 
big ’ouze ”.—“ Her be scrunched like a 
trummot’’—in this way they went on, 
all gaping and staring, eager to help, 
but not sure of the way. 

“Lift the gate from its hinges, and 
lay it down here,” said Gilham, for 
she still remained senseless. ‘ Run to 
yon rick,—they’ve been hay-binding 
there; bring a couple of trusses, and 
spread them on the gate.” 
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In two minutes Christie was lying 
on the gate (for Devonshire men can 
be quick when they like), bedded and 
pillowed among sweet hay, with Frank 
Gilham’s cout spread across her pretty 
dress, and his hand supporting her 
fair head, and easing the jerks as they 
bore her up the road. But before 
they had gone more than ten or twenty 
yards towards Walderscourt, whom 
should they come upon but Dr. Jemmy 
Fox, looking very joyful until he met 
them. 

“Mysister! My own dear Chris!” 
he exclaimed, and they fell away, 
while he examined her. ‘“ Concussion ; 
only slight, I hope. Thank God!” he 
said, with his eyes full of tears. 
“ Keep her head like that. I will take 
this end; now, who the other? But 
not to the Court—anywhere but that. 
Never mind why; I can’t stop to ex- 
plain. What is the nearest house 
this other way?” 

** Mother’s is not more than half a 
mile away, and good level road,” 
answered Gilham. ‘She'd be well 
treated there; you may trust us for 
that.” 

“ You are a brick. Take the other 
end, Frank. Some fellow with good 
legs run in front, and tell Mrs. Gil- 
ham what her son has said. No crowd- 
ing round there; we want all the air. 
One or two of you run and catch Mr. 
Farrani’s horse, before he tumbles 
through that harrow. The rest of you 
goon with your beating work.” For 
Punch was careering across a ploughed 
field, like a wrecker with his plunder 
at his heels. 

By the time they arrived at White 
Post Farm Mrs, Gilham was ready to 
receive them, a kind old lady as ever 
lived, sensible, quiet, and ready-witted. 
A bed on the ground-floor was ready, 
and poor Christie, who still lay as if 
in a heavy sleep, was carried in very 
gently, and placed as well as might 
be upon it. Sometimes she was 
breathing with long gasps, and at 
other times showing no life at all, and 
her eyes were closed as in a soft deep 
sleep. ‘‘The pretty dear! The poor 
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young thing!” cried Mrs. Gilham, 
and a real cry it was. 

‘“*T shall not leave her till she comes 
to herself—that is if you will let me 
stop,” said her brother, who was 
much more anxious than he cared to 
let them see. ‘“ But if you could send 
a note to my Old Barn, George would 


come over with a little chest I 
want.” 
“In twenty minutes I[ will be 


there,” answered Gilham ; “ and back 
in another fifteen with it, if it will 
come on horseback.” 

He had saddled a horse, and was 
off in two minutes, while Fox called 
after him down the lane to see on his 
road through Priestwell whether Dr. 
Gronow was at home, and beg him to 
come up if possible. 

Gronow came at once, when called ; 
for if anything is remarkable among 
the professors of the healing art 
(beyond their inability to heal) it is 
the good-will with which they always 
try their best, and the largeness of 
their ministrations to each other's 
families. Parsons appeal to one 
another for a leg-up very freely ; but 
both reading-desk and pulpit feel 
that the strange foot is not up to 
much, unless it has its footing paid. 
But Dr. Gronow (beside the kindness 
of his kind profession, always at the 
service of its members) had an 
especial regard for Fox, as a young 
man much of his own type, one who 
dared to think for himself, and being 
thoroughly well-grounded often felt 
impatient at the vast uncertainty 
above. Whatever faith a young man 
may feel in his own powers of 
perception, it is a happy moment 
when a veteran confirms him. 

“She will be all right,” said the 
man of long practice, after careful 
examination; “only she must have 
her time, which you know as well as I 
do. Never mind if she lies like this, 
for twelve, or even for twenty-four 
hours; though I do not think that it 
will last so long. She ought to have 
a face she knows and loves to meet 
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her own when her consciousness 
returns. Then you know how to 
treat her. Verlum sat. Bat I want 


to have a long talk with you, when 
this anxiety is over. Why have you 
kept so long out of my way? Come 
down to my house, when your sister 
can spare you.” 

Fox would have found it hard to 
say, or at any rate to tell Gronow, 
what were his reasons for avoiding 
Priestwell while the present black 
cloud hung over him. In fact to 
himself his own motives had not been 
very clear or well considered; but 
pride was perhaps the foremost. If 
Gronow intended to take his part, the 
first thing to do was to call at Old 
Barn and let everybody know it. 
And the young man failed to recollect 
that the elder might have good 
reasons of his own for keeping his 
distance just at first. Nothing but 
kind consideration had prevented 
Gronow from calling; upon Fox 
straightway, for he knew what signifi- 
cance people would attach to such a 
visit. Suspicion had fallen upon him 
as well; and many of the baser sort 
declared that old and young doctor 
had arranged that piece of work 
between them. 

Liberal as he was, and kind when- 
ever a case of real want or trouble 
was brought before him, the retired 
physician was not beloved yet by his 
neighbours, and he knew it, and was 
well content to have it so. ‘“ A queer 
old chap,” was the usual summary of 
his character in the parish; and the 
charitable added, “ No call to blame 
him ; a little bit touched in the upper 
storey.” 

To the vast relief of her brother, 
and the delight of her kind hostess, 
Christie Fox that very night contrived 
to come to herself, almost as suddenly 
as she had left it. “ What is all this 
about?” she asked, opening her clear 
eyes strongly. “Why, Jemmy, you 
have got no hat on! And where is 
mine? Oh dear! oh dear! Thirty 
shillings, without the trimming.” 
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“There it is, dear, as large as life, 
and not a speck upon it. Now drink 
this cup of tea, and then I'll finish 
what I was saying.” 

** No, youalways talk so fast, and 
you never let me say a word. I might 
just as well have no tongue at all.” 

The young lady spoke in such fine 
ignorance of the self she had come 
back to, that there could be no doubt 
of her being all there. And presently 
the cup of tea had such a tranquillis- 
ing power that she fell into a sweet 
deep sleep, and did not awake until 
the sun was as high as he meant to go 
at that time of the year. At first she 
had a slow dull headache, and felt 
stiff all over. But’ Mrs. Gilham 
appearing with a napkin’d tray, thin 
toast and butter, a couple of pullets’ 
eggs just laid, and one or two other 
brisk challenges at the hands of her 
youngest daughter, nature arose with 
an open mouth to have the last word 
about it, and Christie made a famous 
breakfast. 

Very soon Dr. Gronow looked in 
again, and smiled in his dry way at 
her, for he was not a man of many 
words. She gave her round wrist to 
be felt, and the slim pink tongue to 
be glanced at, and the bright little 
head to be certified cool and sound 
under the curls; and passing this ex- 
amination with high honours, she 
thought him a “very nice old man,” 
though his face was not at first sight 
perhaps of the sweet and benevolent 
order. 

Then the old doctor took the young 
doctor aside, for Jemmy had not been 
out of hail all night, and said: “ She 
will do; I congratulate you. No 
serious lesion, no feverish symptoms — 
just a bump on her head from a mother- 
of-pearl button. But she has been 
severely shaken. I would not move 
her for a day or two.” 

“May she get up!” asked Jemmy 
in that spirit of pure submission with 
which a doctor resigns his own family 
to the care of another, who knows 
perhaps less than he himself does. But 
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the plan is wise for the most part, in- 
asmuch as love is apt to cloud the 
clearest eyes. 

“To be sure she may ; it will do her 
good; but not to walk about yet. 
These people are the kindest of the 
kind; you may safely leave all that 
to the ladies. Meanwhile you are 
better out of the way. Come down 
for an hour or two, and share my early 
dinner. You want looking to your- 
self; you have not had a bit for some 
twenty-four hours.” 

It was little more than ten minutes’ 
walk to Gronow’s house at Priestwell, 
and Fox accepted the invitation gladly. 
Neither in the course of their walk, 
nor during their meal, did his enter- 
tainer refer to the mysterious subject 
which was always in the mind of one, 
and often in that of the other. But 
Gronow enlarged upon his favourite 
topic,—the keen sagacity, and almost 
too accurate judgment possessed by 
trout, and the very great difficulty he 
experienced in catching them, unless 
the stream was muddy. 

“ But you can’t fish at this time of 
year,” observed Fox; ‘at least so 
people say. I know nothing about it; 
hunting and shooting are more to my 
taste.” 

You can fish every day in the 
year,” replied Gronow ; “‘at any rate 
in this river. There is nothing against 
it, but prejudice. The little ones are 
as bright as a new shilling now, and 
the old ones as a guinea.” 

“ But surely they should be allowed 
time to breed.” 

“That is their business, and none 
of mine. If they choose to neglect 
what they should be doing, and come 
to my hook, why I pull them out— 
that is to say, if they don’t slip off.”’ 

“But your hook has no right to 
be there just then.” 

“Is it for a fish to dictate to me 
how I should employ my time? I 
bought this property for the fishing. 
The interest of my money runs all 
the year round, and so must what I 
spent it on.” 
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Fox saw that he would only irritate 
this concise logician by further con- 
tention on behalf of the fish; and he 
was quite disarmed, when the candid 
doctor added: “I don’t mean to say 
that such a fellow as young Pike, 
Penniloe’s senior pupil should be 
allowed to fish all the year round ; 
for he never goes out without catch- 
ing something. But my case is differ- 
ent; the winter owes me all the blank 
days I had in the summer; and as 
they were nine out of every ten, I 
shall not have caught up the record 
by the time the May-fly comes back 
again.” 

“Then you can’t do much harm 
now,” thought Fox; “and the trout 
will soon have their revenge, my 
friend,—a fine attack of rheumatism, 
well in season.” 

*“ And now,” said Dr. Gronow, when 
dinner was over, and “ red and white 
wine,” as they were always called 
then, had been placed upon the table, 
not upon a cloth, but on the dark red 
sheen ; “now you can smoke if you 
like. I don’t, just at present. Let 
us talk of all this botheration. What 
an idiot world it is! You are young, 
and will have to wag your tail to it. 
I go along with my tail straight; like 
a dog who does not care to fight, but 
is ready, if it comes to that.” 

“I know pretty well how you look 
at things; and it is the best way, for 
those who can afford it. Of course, [ 
am bound to pretend not to care; and 
I keep up pretty well, perhaps. But 
for all that, it is not very jolly. If my 
sister had not turned up, I am_ not 
sure how I should have got on at 
all ; though Penniloe was very good, 
and so were several others, especially 
Mockham. I must have a pipe, if 
you don’t mind; it makes me feel so 
grateful.” 

‘That is something in its favour, 
and shows how young you still remain. 
I would cultivate the pipe more than I 
do, if so it would bring back my 
youth; not for the youth,—blind 
puppyhood—but for thinking better 
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of my race, and of myself as one of 
them.” 

“It is not for me to reason with 
you,” Fox answered humbly, as he 
blew a gentle cloud; “you are far 
above me, in every way. I am stupid 
enough ; but I always know when | 
come across a stronger mind.” 

“ Not a stronger, but a harder one. 
We will not go into that question 
now. Reams have been written about 
it, and they leave us none the wiser. 
The present point is—how are you to 
get out of this very nasty scrape?” 

“T don’t care to get out. I will 
face it out. When a man knows his 
own innocence ” 

“ That is all very fine ; but it won't 
work. Your prospects do not depend, 
I know, at all upon your profession. 
But for the sake of all your friends, 
your sweet high-spirited sister, your 
good mother, and all your family, you 
must not rest upon that manly view. 
Your innocence may be a coat of mail 
to yourself; but it will not shelter 
them.” 

“T have thought of all that. 
not so selfish. 
negative /”’ 

“The man who can prove the positive. 
You will never be quit, until you show 
who was the real perpetrator. A big 
word to use; for, after all, the horror 
at such things is rather childish. The 
law regards it so, and in its strong 
perception of mortal rights has made 
it a felony to steal the shroud, to steal 
the body an indictable offence, to be 
punished with fine, or (if a poor man 
did it) with imprisonment.” 

“Ts that the law? I could scarcely 
have believed it. And they talk of 
the absurdities of our profession |” 

“Yes, that is the law. And per- 
haps you see now, why your enemies 
have not gone further. They see that 
it damns you ten times more to lie 
under the imputation, than it would 
to be brought to trial, and be ae- 
quitted, as you must be. You have 
not to thank them for any mercy, 
only for knowing their own game.” 
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“It is enough to make one a misan- 
thrope for life,” said Fox,looking really 
tierce once more. “I hoped that they 
had found their mistake about me, and 
were sorry for accusing an innocent 
man,” 

* Alas for the credulity of youth! 
No Jemmy, the Philistines are upon 
thee. You have to reckon with a 
wily lot, and an implacable woman 
behind them. They will take every 
advantage of the rank cowardice of 
the clodhopper, and the terror of all 
those pitch-plaster tales. You know 
how these things have increased, ever 
since that idiotic Act of two or three 
years back. That a murderer sheuld 
be prevented even from affording some 
posthumous expiation! And _ yet 
people call it a religious age—to rob 
« poor wretch of his last hope of 
heaven !” 

** Your idea is a grim one,” answered 
Fox with 2 smile; “I never saw it in 
that light before. But now tell me one 
thing, and it is a main point. You 
know that you can trust me with your 
opinion. I confess that I am at my 
wits’ ends. The thing must have 
been done to solve some doubt. There 
is no one about here who would dare 
the risk, even if there were any one 
zealous enough ; and so far as I know, 
short of Exeter, there are none but 
hum-drums and jog-trots.” 

* You have expressed your opinion 
already a little too freely to that 
effect, Master Jemmy.” 

“Perhaps I have; but I 
meant itto go round. It was young 
and silly of me. But what I want to 
ask you is this—do you think it pos- 
sible that, you know who——”’ 

“Harrison Gowler?” said Dr. 
Gronow calmly. ‘It is possible, but 
most improbable. Gowler knew what 
it was, even better than you did, or I 
from your account of it. Introsuscep- 
tion is not so very rare, even without 
a strain, or the tendency to it from an 
ancient wound, Putting aside all the 
risk and expense (and I know that 
friend Gowler sticks close to his 
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money) and dropping all the feelings 
of a gentleman — what sufficient 
motive could Gowler have? An 
enthusiastic tyro might have longed 
to verify etc., but not a man of his 
experience. He knew it all, as well as 
if he had seen it. No, you may at 
once dismiss that idea, if you ever 
formed it.” 

“1 never did form it. It was sug- 
gested; and all that you have said 
occurred to me. Well, I know not 
what to think; the mystery is hope- 
less. All we can be certain of is, that 
the thing was done.” 

“Even of that I am not quite so 
certain. I am never sure of anything, 
unless I see it. I have come across 
such instances of things established 
beyond doubt,—and yet they never 
occurred at all. And you know what 
a set of fools these fat-chopped yokels 
are, When scared. Why they actually 
believe in Spring-heeled Jack, Lord 
Somebody and the ten thousand 
guinea bet! And they quake in their 
beds if the windows rattle. Look at 
that idiot of a blacksmith, swearing 
that he saw you with the horse! A 
horse? A night-mare, or a mare’s 
nest, I should say. Why it would 
not surprise me a bit if it proved that 
the worthy baronet is reposing in his 
grave, ascalmly as his brave and war- 
like spirit could desire. If not, it is 
no fault of our profession, but the 
result of some dark history to which 
as yet we have no clue.” 

Dr. Gronow had a manner of say- 
ing things, in itself so distinct and 
impressive, and seconded so ably by 
a lowering of his eyebrows and wrink- 
ling of his large steep forehead, that 
when he finished up with his mouth 
set close, and keen eyes fixed intently, 
it was hard to believe that he could be 
wrong, supposing at least that he 
meant to be right. 

“Well, sir,” said the young man, 
strongly feeling this effect, “ you have 
often surprised me by the things you 
have said. And strange as_ they 
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correct in the end. But as to your 
first suggestion, it is impossible, I 
fear, to think of it; after what at 
least a dozen people saw, without 
hurry and in broad daylight. The 
other matter may be as you say. If 
so, it only makes it worse for me. 
What hope can I have of ever getting 
at the bottom of it?” 

“Time, my dear fellow, time will 
show. And the suspicion against you 
will be weakening every day, if you 
meet it with calm disdain. You 
already have the blacksmith’s recanta- 
tion,—a blow in the teeth for your 
enemies. Iam not exactly like your 
good parson, who exhorts you devoutly 
to trust in the Lord. ‘The Lord 
helps those who help themselves,’ is 
my view of that question. Though I 
begin to think highly of Penniloe. 
He was inclined to be rude about the 
flies I use, once or twice last summer ; 
but I shall look over that, as he has 
been so ill, I shall call and inquire 
for him to-morrow.” 

* But what am I to do, to help my- 
self? It is so easy to say, ‘Take it 
easily.’ What is the first step for me 
to take? I could offer rewards, and 
all that sort of thing, I could send 
for experienced men from London. I 
have written to a friend of mine there 
already, but have had no answer. I 
could put myself in a clever lawyer's 


hands. I could doa lot of things, no 
doubt, and spread the matter far and 
wide. But the first result would be to 
kill my dear father. I told you in 
what a condition he lies.” 

“Yes. You are terribly ‘ handi- 
capped’ as the racing people call it. 
Penniloe’s illness was much against 
you. So was your own absence. So 
were several other things. But the 
worst of all is your father’s sad state ; 
and the better he gets, the worse the 
danger. But for all that, I can give 
you one comfort. I have never yet 
known things combine against a man, 
persistently and relentlessly, if he 
went straight ahead at them. They 
jangle among themselves, by and by, 
even as his enemies are sure to do ; 
and instead of being hunted down, he 
slips out between them. One thing I 
can undertake perhaps. But I won't 
talk of it until I know more, and have 
consulted Penniloe. What, have you 
never had a glass of wine! Well, 
that is too bad of me! These are the 
times when even a young man wants 
it, and an old one should sympathise 
with him thus. Oh, you want to 
get back to the fair Miss Christie ’ 
Very well, take her half a dozen 
of my pears. These people about 
here don’t know what a pear is, 
according to my interpretation of the 
word,” 


(To be continued.) 
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WAR; 


OR, CIVILISATION ITS OWN EXECUTIONER. 


Tue portents from Siam have been 
more disturbing to the Governments 
of Europe than to any of its peoples ; 
and the difference may be readily ex- 
plained. Whenever such difficulties 
arise in distant lands, the Govern- 
ments know how much depends on 
the discretion of some subordinate 
officer on the spot,—a consul, a cap- 
tain, or an envoy whose wisdom 
mayhap has been insufficiently tested 
and whose ambitions impatiently 
await opportunity. Had Peace herself 
been M. Carnot’s Foreign Secretary this 
summer she might have found France 
on the verge of war in the twinkling 
of a telegraph wire. M. Develle is 
much less pacific than Peace ; but he 
must have been in terror for many 
an hour lest the next minute should 
bring from Siam some blood-and-glory 
viece of news that would set the 
boulevards ablaze,—for a beginning. 
What M. Develle feared was almost 
equally dreaded in Downing Street ; 
and so much may follow upon the first 
shot tired in an international quarrel 
that every other Government in 
Europe must have been kept on the 
stir for the news. The public mind 
was little moved for two reasons. In 
the first place it is less apprehensive 
of such events, less sensitive to their 
importance ; and in the next, it has 
become dead to alarms. 

Here we see, once more, what 
creatures of habit we are; capable, 
on the one hand, of finding plenteous 
causes of misery in conditions of 
abounding but long-accustomed com- 
fort, and on the other, of living 
careless lives, after a little while of 
use and wont, amidst surroundings 
prolific of danger. Yet facts do not 
tire of existence when we tire of 
contemplating them; and though it 


is quite true that, after years of 
watching in alarm for the outbreak of 
the “inevitable war,” peace remains 
undisturbed, no one has ever said 
that the fear was groundless or even 
that it was unreasonably great. The 
dangers are still there, and do not 
abate. They increase to the know- 
ledge or in the judgment of all who 
are best informed. Wherever there 
is an intelligent or tolerably in- 
structed mind in Europe, there you are 
pretty sure to find something like a 
settled belief that though the disaster 
may not arrive next year, nor the 
next, a War more sweeping and terrible 
than any yet recorded is almost a 
matter of certainty. It is a universal 
apprehension ; and though it has ceased 
to disturb the course of business 
much, and hardly finds voice even 
when events occur which add proof to 
proof, that is only because of the 
familiarity of contemplation which 
makes life in the regions of the earth- 
quake as gay as it is anywhere else. 
And the common belief that the 
inevitable war, when it does come, 
will whelm all Europe, is itself a por- 
tent. The wise give heed to feelings 
so truly panic; and in truth, when we 
inquire what ground there is for this 
expectation of Armageddon, we find it 
justified by a vast deal more than is 
generally talked of when the matter 
is discussed. But then it is not a 
free subject of debate. The chemist 
may lecture on the potentialities of 
picrates and vaporous poisons, the 
geologist may tell boding tales of 
planetary convulsion, without fear of 
being charged with gloomy vaticina- 
tion or pessimistic theory. Nor is 


there any danger to the historian 
should he gather into one view what- 
ever elements of disruption existed 
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in past ages, when the times were 
most flourishing and looked eternally 
progressive. But there is no speculat- 
ing on the particular perils to which 
our own time is exposed without risk 
of being damned for unnatural 
pessimism. It is a ridiculous cry, 
though no doubt it has been ready in 
all ages, and accounts for the fact that 
only one or two minds are known 
to have anticipated the revolutionary 
troubles of France in the last century. 
We are amazed at their fewness now ; 
but the explanation probably is that 
the other percipients kept silence 
from unwillingness to be thought 
croakers. It is the best philosophy 
in the world which asserts that there 
is no use in groaning over the 
unavoidable. But it is not groaning 
over the unavoidabie to understand 
the times in which we live as well as 
those that are past; and it does not 
seem to be commonly apprehended 
that a great dea] of what disturbs the 
world now, and is likely to disturb it 
more, lies deeper than such matter as 
the newspaper correspondents report 
from their various posts of observation. 

What these causes of apprehension 
are we shall presently see. But first it 
should be said that there is quite 
enough in the one thing that affects 
imagination whenever some _inter- 
national dispute revives the thought 
of the Great War that must come 
soon or late. This is the monstrous 
accumulation of destructive force that 
will be employed in the struggle, 
the ravage and the slaughter which 
the ingenuity of man is still pro- 
viding means for, and the speed that 
has been given to the work of de- 
vastation. Other reflections, no doubt, 
contribute to the general fear, when- 
ever it is revived. There are ancient 
ingrained race-hatreds, as capable of 
being piqued to the utmost as ever 
they were; this we have seen very 
lately. ‘There are national interests 
of no fantastic kind, which, as_ they 
grow in importance, face each other 
in closer opposition. There are the 
personal fears, dislikes, and rivalries 
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of soldier-sovereigns, makers and 
establishers of empire, who would 
fain be Alexanders. States which are 
growing strong, and that, like all 
growing States, are insatiably avid, 
neighbour others which are extremely 
tempting from advantage of  geo- 
graphical position and comparative 
helplessness. These things are quite 
enough to explain the belief in a war 
extending to nearly the whole of 
Europe soon after the first shot is 
fired ; while as for the rest, the spec- 
tacle of these prodigious armaments,— 
massed in five great nations at once, 
and all to be employed in the utmost 
volume with the utmost speed—entirely 
accounts for the idea of Armageddon. 

As to the question of imminence, 
one consideration of considerable 
weight is generally omitted ; which is 
this. So long as a fairly equal de- 
gree of preparation can be continued 
on all hands, two things can be 
counted on to prevent any calculated 
precipitation into war; one, the hope 
of some favouring accident ; the other, 
dread of firing the first shot. But 
when preparation comes to an end on 
either side,—and it is seen to be very 
near that point in Germany—the case 
is altered. It is altered to this 
extent ; that when a menaced nation 
can add nothing to its defensive 
equipment, and when that which it has 
heaped together is endured with 
groaning, ot to fire the first shot may 
conceivably be a fatal mistake. 
Were there nothing else to think of 
in such circumstances, there is the 
fact that the vast army-machine of 
modern times is one that runs to waste 
enormously. Apart from the mainten- 
ance of its living material,—-a tremend- 
ous cost in one way or another where 
armies are reckoned by millions of men 
—there is waste by the perishing of 
equipments and the constant super- 
cession of one arm or one appliance by 
another more expensive. It may be 
said of armies as it is said of empires, 
that when they are not accumulating 
they are declining. At any rate, 
there is the risk of declining rela- 
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tively; and we may usefully remember 
what General Caprivi said last year 
about those who counsel sitting down 
under the burden of maximum arma- 
ments, in waiting till the enemy shall 
choose to attack. 

It is further to the point that some 
very malign lessons were taught by 
the Franco-German war, its conclusion 
and its consequences. The incomplete 
smashing of France, the insuflicient 
bleeding of France by means of the 
“indemnity,” are mourned as pro- 
found mistakes in German official 
circles. It was the discovery and the 
sense of that mistake which deter- 
mined Bismarck to try a second attack 
in 1876, when France was still creep- 
ing to the ground in terror of Schnae- 
bele incidents and the like, and when 
another harrowing with the engines 
of war, another extortion of indemnity, 
would have destroyed every hope of 
revival and revenge. But the second 
attack being forbidden, France rose 
by degrees from the creeping posture, 
steadily went on with the rebuilding 
of her shattered forces while still re- 
maining blind, deaf, and mute before 
every provocation from Berlin, and 
now offers to the Prussians convincing 
proof of their lamentableerror. They 
see now what they painfully suspected 
so soon as they got back to Berlin, — 
that no destruction can be too complete 
for the victor’s safety. 

Neither that lesson, nor the storage 
in German fortresses of tens of millions 
in French gold for future use, is 
likely to be forgotten whenever an- 
other European war breaks out, no 
matter what nations are engaged in 
it; though perhaps we should except 
our altruistic own, The German mis- 
take of incomplete conquest will he 
held in view by France, by Russia, 
and of course by Germany herself ; 
and in a war meant on all hands to 
be determinate, we may depend upon 
it that the example of forcing an 
enormous indemnity will be bettered 
to the full extent of draining the 
conquered country dry. Spoil to the 
victor at all times, of course; but 
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these are new times, and offer new 
and improved systems of pillage. 
Wealth has many forms besides cattle 
in the fields and gold stored in coffers. 
The Bourse affords a most effective 
means of brigandage without the look 
of barbarism which it is so very 
sensible to avoid ; and it is evident that 
a well-calculated scheme of indemnity 
is not only capable of draining off 
through decent and _ business-like 
channels the utmost amount of spoil, 
but of becoming a good substitute for 
the ancient but now impracticable 
custom of enslavement. Though the 
Germans profited enormously by what 
was thought at the time a cruelly 
excessive use of the device, their 
lament is that they did not profit 
enough, and their unconscious lenity 
is allowed to have been a misfortune 
for them by all impartial observers. 
Therefore our look-out for the future 
should include the likelihood that 
should the Great War break out 
which all Europe is preparing for, it 
will not only be frightfully destructive 
while it lasts, but be followed by 
modern reproductions of the Asiatic 
preference for wiping out a conquered 
country altogether. Full provision 
will be made against future wars of 
revenge : it is only reasonable to sup- 
pose so; and we are to remember that 
the Great War of universal prophecy 
will be waged by groups of nations, 
so that groups of nations may be 
crushed almost irretrievably. 


It is not unlikely that more or less 
distinct perceptions of all this con- 
tribute to the general idea of the 
Great War as Armageddon; a war 
that may go far to destroy European 
civilisation. No doubt that is pushing 
apprehension very far indeed; but 
yet they are not the broadest or 
soundest thinkers who deduce from 
their reading of past history that, 
although more than one flourishing 
civilisation has died out or been de- 
stroyed, our own is indestructible. It 
cannot be doubted, at any rate, that 
other civilisations would have lasted 
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much longer but for the cataclysm of 
war. They mostly perished by fire 
and sword; and though many pretty 
things may be said of our own civilisa- 
tion, nothing can be said with greater 
truth than that it seems to be taking 
the utmost pains to provide its own 
destruction in that way precisely. 
That is a startling statement, perhaps ; 
but on examining the matter in detail 
it will be found that there is much 
more accuracy than exaggeration in 
what looks at first sight as if it were 
rather intended to amuse than in- 
struct. 

The short way of putting the matter 
would be this. The grand character- 
istic of modern civilisation is the 
sudden and extraordinary develop- 
ment of the scientific faculties, to 
use the word scientific in its general 
signification. It is a blessing to the 
world in many ways, this civilisation, 
because of its wonderful command of 
the mechanical arts, its inventiveness, 
its dominion over the secrets of nature, 
and the harnessing of its most pro- 
digious forces for the commonest ser- 
vices of mankind. But, this same 
genius of invention and discovery is 
meanwhile ceaselessly employed in 
arming the nations of the world with 
vaster and vaster means of mutual 
destruction ; and, what is more, there 
is hardly one of the genius’s gifts to 
peace which is not at the same time 
provocative of strife, or in some way 
contributory to the terror and devas- 
tation so lavishly provided for war. 
Both directly and indirectly—or, as 
we might put it, both consciously 
and unconsciously—the distinguishing 
spirit of modern civilisation is accu- 
mulating the most rapid and complete 
means of its own subversion. 

One very direct means is obvious 
enough ; though we are so proud of 
the triumphs of science in supplying 
ever new and ever more terrible 
engines of destruction that we do not 
always consider their drawbacks. 
Nothing is more likely to bring about 
the ruin of civilisation than war ; yet 
the most vaunted agents of civilisa- 
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tion are incessantly searching in their 
various fields of discovery for a way 
of doubling, trebling, quadrupling to- 
morrow the means of ravage in 
war’s hand to-day. How far they 
have carried their triumphs we all 
know ; but our inventors would think 
it ridiculous to say that they had gone 
farenough. Thanksto their ingenuity, 
a fleet may be sunk, a city burned, an 
army destroyed in a tenth of the time 
that the work used to occupy in more 
barbarous ages ; but they hope to ac- 
complish much more yet. As it is, a 
nation may be at peace this week, 
complacently viewing a sky without 
a cloud on the horizon, and three 
months hence be a burning waste ; 
though not, perhaps, till the victor 
has spent money in tens of millions 
and lives in scores of thousands. The 
chemist, the electrician, the engineer, 
the inventor, and other Sons of Light, 
see more yet to be done in an age 
of boundless command over nature’s 
secrets, and cannot be content that 
five men should be killed at every 
touch of a button so long as there is 
a likelihood of cutting ten down by 
a more ingenious device. They are 
still at work, the favourite dream at 
present being to contrive aérial 
machines from which a city may 
be burned by the dropping of explo- 
sive matter as they float overhead. 
Whether they will succeed or not in 
this particular is a mere matter of 
detail. Every dream of a crowning 
means of annihilating an enemy can- 
not be realised ; but the Genius of the 
Age has already made such progress 
in the application of destructive forces, 
the field before it is so new and the 
reward of success so great, that we 
may be sure of one thing: war has 
not been presented yet with its dead- 
liest equipment. Science, prime-minis- 
ter of the reigning civilisation, would 
say that we are not half-way on the 
road to finality in that direction, and 
would take any opinion to the contrary 
as an affront. 

Yet the machinery of war is all 
ready so prodigious that some judg- 
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matical minds draw from its very 
magnitude a half-belief that peace will 
never be broken. It is clear from 
what Lord Salisbury has said on the sub- 
ject, for example, that, in his opinion, 
one of the greatest safeguards of peace 
is a common dread of the ravage that 
would ensue upon the signal for war, 
the hazard of utter ruin at the 
first onset. And no doubt there is 
much in this opinion ; which, however, 
only expresses one part of the diffi- 
culty that confronts at a nearer or 
farther distance all the great Contin- 
ental governments. This difficulty is 
the accumulation of armaments that 
cannot be reduced with safety, nor 
employed without facing instant and 
enormous risk (Lord Salisbury’s 
point), nor suffered without oppression 
ever tending to a breakdown which 
would at once let in a more enduring 
foe. This last consideration is as 
important as any; and wherever the 
competition in sustaining the burdens 
of “armed peace” begins to fail, 
there it will become the most import- 
ant. So long as France and Russia 
on the one side, the Triple Alliance on 
the other, can still add gun to gun 
and battalion to battalion, the dread 
of opening a war which offers no 
certain prospect of anything but wide- 
spread devastation will be the para- 
mount feeling, no doubt. But as soon 
as it appears that this monstrous 
accumulation of armaments threatens 
a breakdown in any quarter (and it 
is hardly conceivable that the competi- 
tion can be continued many years 
longer), the feeling will change. 

Some dependence, however, may be 
placed on the terrible responsibility 
which must be his who bids the 
slaughter begin. It is thought that 
that may deter; but not by many 
people out of England. The sense of 
responsibility tells, no doubt ; but it 
is less active in the minds of states- 
men who are also soldiers than in 
philosophers who are also statesmen. 
Besides, the blunting effect of famili- 
arity operates here as elsewhere. Men 
who witnessed the slaughters of the 
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Franco-German war or the horrors of 
the Commune, men who ordered or 
took part in the frightful massacre of 
Geok Tepe, are less likely to be 
squeamish when all is at stake than 
they might have been after an un- 
broken course of Industrial Exhibi- 
tions. Since the basis of his conclusion 
is the humanity of man, it is pleasant 
to picture the student of the predomi- 
nant British type sitting amidst his 
books in his island home, and deter- 
mining that war must cease because it 
is reduced to absurdity by the very 
magnitude of its equipments. But he 
forgets some things that have hap- 
pened in our own sweet half of the 
nineteenth century, and fails to keep 
in mind that Europe is composed of 
nations in various degrees of redemp- 
tion from barbarism. And further as 
to that, we may test the responsibility 
and humanitarian restraints on war by 
asking ourselves a single question : 
what would happen if any one of two 
or three Powers that could be named 
found itself the sole possessor of some 
precious gift of science in the shape of 
a singularly swift and deadly engine 
of war? Even though the story of 
the needle-gun were forgotten, we 
should know the answer to that ques- 
tion in a trice. War would be certain 
and immediate, the aggressor (defen- 
sive aggressor he would call himself) 
cheerfully taking the responsibility of 
beginning what might end in a verit- 
able conflagration of Europe. 

It seems, then, that while the 
scientific element in modern civilisation 
is heaping up the means of destruction, 
its spiritual element is not to be de- 
pended on for saving it. It might do 
so, by degrees, if all war could be 
suspended for a hundred years or so ; 
but there is no hope of that. And we 
have not yet considered the indirect 
ways in which the Genius of the Age 
will contribute to the event, if, like 
others, our civilisation is fated to fall 
through the agency of war. We have 
seen that, while invention has added 
enormously to the forces of destruction, 
it has made those forces so costly that 
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the nations are longing to rid them- 
selves of the burden, and would readily 
do so by crushing out the rivalry 
that imposes it. And it is not only 
the mechanical forces that cost, rifles 
at five pounds a piece, and so forth. 
The facilities and appliances of war 
being what they are, sudden conquest 
must be provided against ; and since 
fifty thousand men may be rendered 
useless in a fortnight from the pro- 
clamation of hostilities, all that can 
be spent on war must be placed on a 
footing of instant readiness. There is 
no reliance on latent resource nowa- 
days. The latent resource of a country 
at war is only so much spoil for another 
country which is stronger at the first 
clutch of conflict. Hence the pro- 
digious armies that stand in constant 
readiness all over Europe, with what- 
ever loss there may be in the with- 
drawal of so many men from hearth 
and home. Now no small part of the 
obligation of keeping such enormous 
armies afoot originates in the gifts of 
science to peace, commerce, prosperity, 
the substantialities of our civilisation. 
What are we more proud of than the 
facilities of transit, conveyance, com- 
munication, which make this age a 
marvel ¢ How true it is that railways, 
and steamships, and telegraphs are 
mightier agencies of human progress 
than all the centuries previous to our 
own ever compassed in a like sort. 
They have done immense things to 
comfort and enlighten all nations that 
on earth do dwell, especially in the 
western world. But these same bless- 
ings also compel the nations to keep 
tremendous armies ready to move in 
a day and fight in a week; and they 
are prepared to assist enormously in 
whelming Europe in disaster—pro- 
gress, prosperity, civilisation, and all 
—should ever the day of the Great 
War arrive. The abolition of dis- 
tance, the “erasure of the physical 
barriers between nation and nation,” 
are grateful achievements, and will so 
remain till those vast armies begin to 
move ; if and when we do, the saying 
that we can have no good thing with- 
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out paying for it will be signally 
exemplified. 

Broader exemplifications come into 
view when we go farther afield. The 
extension of civilisation means exten- 
sion of the demand for the appliances, 
comforts, and luxuries of civilised life ; 
that is to say, extension of the de- 
mand among “the masses” every- 
where. This demand is provoked for 
the most part by our mightily im- 
proved means of communication, which 
bring close to the eyes of poor men 
what others enjoy, or inform them 
by every print that finds its way 
into the hands of poverty. But the 
comforts so naturally coveted are not 
to be obtained by the wages of rural 
labour. Hence proceeds an _ enor- 
mously increased competition among 
the European nations for trade, for 
factory profits, which, however, is 
not stimulated in that way alone. 
Since progress in the arts of war, and 
immense facility in applying them, 
compel these nations to maintain vast 
armies in constant readiness and at 
any cost that invention may run 
them to, the consequence is that 
governments are as anxious to get 
trade for the country as sinking 
merchants to bring custom to their 
counting-houses. The merchant must 
live, and meanwhile goes in hourly 
dread of his creditors. The prince 
must rake into his treasury more and 
more taxation for military purposes ; 
and without the trade that would 
supply it and keep all quiet in his king- 
dom, the socialism which is another 
product of the cravings of the masses 
may rise up and ruin everything. 
From the beginning of time there have 
been wars of mere ambition, and wars 
bred of jealousy, spite, and other mean 
passions raging in the breast of some 
commanding individual; but wars 
which, at bottom, were waged for the 
sake of trade and taxation are most 
frequent in the record. For the reasons 
above stated, the competition for trade 
among the governments has become a 
constant necessity. It must be main- 
tained, and maintained pretty suc- 
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cessfully, or down goes the govern- 
ment. 

One result of this change is the 
raging competition for colonial ex- 
pansion that broke out a few years 
ago, the struggle for a footing in 
distant fields of enterprise of which 
the snatch at Siam is the latest 
illustration. Wars of tariffs are an- 
other example of the same goading of 
necessity. There is little menace to 
peace in these wars, but it is another 
thing with the strife for colonies and 
dependencies, a struggle that touches 
us very nearly, An island power, we 
have immense breadths of territory 
abroad, where only two or three 
decades ago there were none of the 
risks and cosis which contiguity of 
frontier brings to the Continental 
nations. That state of things is 
rapidly changing for us, even on 
our Indian borders; and, speaking 
generally, the competition for com- 
mercial settlements in various parts 
of the world introduces what is to all 
intents and purposes an extension of 
European fruntier-lines. With that 
must come increase of conflicting 
interests, more occasion of jealousy, 
acorresponding likelihood of “alarming 
incidents,” and the prospect that when 
two or three nations fall out in 
Europe war will be waged between 
them in as many quarters of the 
globe. There was nothing like this 
conflict of commercial interests and 
contiguity of frontier forty years ago; 
and at that time the hopeful theory 
that international commerce would 
destroy national hatreds, convince man- 
kind that it is a common brotherhood, 
and therefore banish war, had not 
been proved the utter delusion it is 
and ever was. The only international 
bond that can be pointed to as a 
consequence of free intercourse is the 
International itself; or the socialist 
agreement to make war upon the 
whole system of social order. 

It would be easy to multiply these 
particulars, were it needful to do so. 
But, looking back upon the preceding 
paragraphs and simplifying them by a 
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little reflection, the reader will see 
how broad an argument can be made 
for the point they are addressed to: 
namely, that while the Genius of the 
Age has given many rich gifts to 
civilisation, nearly all of them that 
take a visible shape may be turned in 
a moment into aids and furtherances 
of its destruction. Hadthe social philo- 
sophers of the middle of the century 
been as wise as they were confident 
there would have been a different story 
to tell. Had the triumphs of steam, 
the covering of the world with iron 
roads, the abolition of national barriers, 
the emolliencies of trade-intercourse, 
been capable of doing half as much 
for peace as was predicted by the 
feather-headed optimism of that day, 
invention might have set to work on 
its engines of war without much 
harm beyond the cost of them. A 
spirit would have arisen to forbid 
their use, and before long they would 
have become little more than toys 
for nations rich enough to afford 
such luxurious appurtenances of state 
till the time came for throwing them 
aside as anachronisms. But never 
were social philosophers more dis- 
mally deceived. They were deceived 
in the very core and centre of their 
hopes. “These sublime agencies of 
civilisation have brought no sweet- 
ness whatever into international re- 
lations ; and, instead of abolishing 
wars, they vastly extend its facilities 
and enlarge occasion of quarrel. Were 
we to say that whatever threatens the 
stability of our civilisation proceeds 
from the activities of our civilisation 
itself, the statement would be perhaps 
excessive. But I doubt whether it 
would not hold. It is certainly not 
without countenance from the laws of 
nature, and will be found to have a 
great amount of truth in it when 
tested in any field of observation and 
experience. 


It is not unlikely that a general sense 
of all this deepens the fear that the 
Great War, when it comes, will be 
sweepingly disastrous ; first fire and 
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sword, and then, perhaps, the Red 
Spectre, of which it is possible to re- 
gard the Commune in Paris, when 
France lay in agony under the Prussian 
boot, as a sort of prophecy. But 
though we conclude that the triumphs 
of civilisation, as well as what Mr. 
Gladstone has called its “ resources,” 
are heaping up the means, appliances, 
and provocations of ruinous conflict, it 
does not follow that the day of Arma- 
geddon is nigh. And now it is time 
to say that, for my part, the inevita- 
bility of the Great War is less clear to 
me than to most. We may doubt this 
assumed certainty ; but there is an- 
other of nearly equal moment,—the 
certainty of great changes in the 
mastership of empire and grasp upon 
the world. The one impossible thing 
is that the greater Powers of Europe 
should maintain their present relations 
with each other, and, continuing in 
the same fears, hatreds, ambitions, 
necessities, carry their preparations 
for war much farther. Indeed (as I 
have already said) the point is very 
nearly reached at which, according to 
general expectation, the crash must 
come, preparation being almost ex- 
hausted here and there. But of course 
these armaments are far more the 
result than the cause of a state of things 
in which it is impossible that Europe 
should rest. Relief there must be 
before long, but not necessarily by 
explosion. The probable outcome is 
not the only possible one. 

Though the risks of a general war 
must needs weigh heavily on all the 
Continental Governments, they do 
not weigh equally. The older and 
more civilised Governments must feel 
them most, even resuscitated France 
for one; but, for manifest reasons, 
Germany and Italy feel them more 
than France, and Russia least of all. 
Partly from geographical extent and 
conditions, partly from a certain cap- 
ability of self-support, partly from the 
very barbarism or half-barbarism of 
the country, the risks of the dreaded 
war are nothing like so great for 
Russia as for the other European 
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Powers. It is this that gives her so 
commanding a position, and one that 
she is likely to retain and improve 
upon. The superiority of that position 
is moreclearlyseen at thismoment than 
heretofore by the light of these des- 
perate new additions to the German 
army and their effect upon the people ; 
and again by the coolness with which 
she takes up a military position in the 
Pamirs. But it will become more 
evident when we consider another and 
a more important circumstance which 
does not seem to be generally recog- 
nised, 

It is agreed that we shall come to the 
point of danger when one of the two 
alliances has forged its last gun with 
its last available shilling. That is 
pretty much the position of Italy at 
this moment, and it appears that the 
German Powers will come to an end 
of their possibilities before long. 
Therefore it is from the Triple 
Alliance that the attack should be 
expected, on the theory that it will 
not do to sit down under the weight 
of a maximum equipment while your 
enemies are strengthening themselves 
at leisure. But the Triple Alliance is 
a purely defensive compact ; and the 
statesmen who are parties to it stand 
in such conditions that, unless they 
are strongly and clearly provoked by 
the other alliance, they cannot abandon 
defence for attack without bringing 
on themselves additional danger from 
within and without. So long as France 
and Russia maintain an unprovoking 
attitude, the German Emperor would 
find it difficult to reconcile his 
numerous socialists and others to a 
war of precaution; we may see that 
by what has been going on in the 
German Empire for the last twelve 
months. It is as a league of peace 
that the Triple Alliance is commended 
to the Italian people, who have votes. 
As a league of peace alone it has the 
sympathy of many men in England, 
of most indeed; and while even as 
matters stand our Radical politicians 
are disinclined to the alliance, it is 
certain that Mr. Gladstone’s heirs in 
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office would tell the Berlin Government, 
on occasion, that if Germany broke 
the peace as a measure of calculation 
she would find England a foe rather 
than a friend. 

And what follows from all this? It 
follows that the members of the Triple 
Alliance are at a peculiar disadvantage 
and subject to a kind of pressure which 
it behoves us not to neglect. By 
careful management, continuance of 
the waiting game, long maintenance of 
an attitude of sullen hostility with 
occasional “‘movements on the fron- 
tier,” Russia may bring the German 
Government to choose between that 
extremely hazardous attack of pre- 
caution and seeking peace in an entirely 
new set of Continental alliances. If 
any one supposes a transformation 
like this impossible, he may well be- 
lieve in the inevitable Great War ; 
there is nothing else to look for. But 
is it impossible, or even improbable to 
any great degree? I cannot think so ; 
never doubting that the profoundest 
regret in the German Emperor’s mind 
is that he failed to persuade his 
Russian cousin five years ago that 
they might divide the world between 
them. It was not a suggestion that 
any reasonable Czar could entertain, 
considering the circumstances of the 
time. Even then there was too much 
promise in a waiting game that would 
bring Germany to a nearer equality 
with France in the essentials of 
strength, and so oblige her to take a 
humbler tone in whatever discussions 
might be proposed in future. By how 
much that promise has been fulfilled 
any one may see who will soberly in- 
quire ; and should events continue in 
their present course a few years longer, 
the Czar will probably be able to pro- 
pose (or accept) the formation of a 
Peace-League very different from that 
which exists at present, and one that 
the German Government may think a 
far better alternative than any other 
before them. It is at any rate a 
possible issue, and one that con- 
cerns us deeply. The assumption is 
that nothing that can be done in the 
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closet is capable of averting a Euro- 
pean conflict in which England may 
or may not be involved; but that 
seems to me an unsafe assumption for 
Englishmen to go by. We should 
reflect that the nearer the day of 
Armageddon approaches the more 
clearly will it be seen to offer a 
desperate remedy for desperate ills ; 
and that a general European war is 
not more readily conceivable than a 
new Continental compact which shall 
put off the war, or reduce it to 
dimensions which imagination need 
not start at, by making common spoil 
of the outlying possessions of Eng- 
land. 

Of course I know the inveterate 
reluctance of the British mind to 
admit the possibility of such an event. 
The whole European continent in 
flame, with millions of Russians, 
Germans, Austrians, Frenchmen, 
Italians at war with each other in 
the smother of it, that is quite con- 
ceivable ; but not that two or three of 
the stronger Powers should agree to 
put off whatever threatens them with 
so much risk and suffering, in order 
to profit by a more equal distribution 
of empire beyond the European 
system. Yet we may depend upon 
it that to a Thibetan philosopher, for 
example, the one thing would not 
seem more revolting to imagination 
than the other, and perhaps not less 
probable. Nor would the unlikelihood 
of it appear greater to him if he took 
account of the pressing trade-com- 
petitions and socialist developments of 
which I lately spoke, recalled what 
he knew of Russian designs on India, 
was instructed in the unappeasable 
hankerings of France for Egypt, and 
at the same time was aware of the 
following facts: that England is quite 
as much hated in France as Prussia 
is; that the German Emperor began 
his reign with a fixed conviction that 
the friendship of any British Govern- 
mentis practically worthless nowadays ; 
that the Continental Governments 


half believe that England’s fighting 
among 


days are over; that even 
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ourselves we doubt whether, with 
certain men in office, any desperate 
resistance would be offered to the 
disintegrating pressure of a really 
formidable coalition; and, lastly, that 
coalitions with this view have actually 
been proposed within a very recent 
period, and only abandoned through 
the occurrence of accidental circum- 
stances. Surely, we must all feel that, 
with these facts before him, a remote 
unbiased observer might reasonably 
pronounce the coalition quite within 
the bounds of possibility, and little 
more improbable than a_ general 
European conflagration. 

But if that is a reasonable con- 
clusion to come to in Thibet, it cannot 
be called fantastic in England. At 
the least, we have here an alternative 
event which should be held constantly 
in view; and I cannot but think that 
if the rulers of this country were 
truly wise and patriotic, the chiefs of 
parties would meet on the purely 
neutral ground of national defence 
to settle what course of action should 
be prepared for Great Britain in either 
event; that is to say, in case the 
Continental Powers should drift more 
rapidly into the long-dreaded war, or 
in case the ascendency of Russia 
should menace England with a coalition 
to stave off the war. For aught that can 
be seen to the contrary, it might be 
the salvation of this country from the 
worst of miseries if definite or even 
approximate counsels could be decided 
on; for while any bold line of policy 
which was commended by both parties 
would inspire the whole country with 
steady determination and self-sacrifice, 
what is to be expected if in times of 
sudden and extreme danger we have 
this party urging the popular will in 
one direction, and that party driving 
it in another ? 

And it is not as if Britain could 
choose no policy divergent of the 
course of events. Two things accom- 
plished which it is both shameful and 
perilous not to attempt, and the whole 
aspect of affairs would change im- 
mediately. One is to remove the con- 
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viction that England’s friendship has 
become worthless to all intents and 
purposes (the tale which is now being 
told in Siam), and the other to shatter 
the belief that her fighting days are 
over. That done, the Great War would 
be postponed indefinitely; for England 
herself would be, or could be, at the 
head of a coalition dictatorial of peace, 
and a peace in which, of course, her 
own dominion would remain secure. 

It would take far less to accomplish 
this mighty change than is commonly 
supposed. For though we are ac- 
customed to belittle the strength of 
the Empire, its magnitude is well un- 
derstood abroad; and if the fallen 
state of parties and politics in England 
is pointed to as another illustration of 
the fact that nations, like trees, die 
from the top, there is no intelligent 
belief out of England that decay has 
gone far down with us as yet. If it 
seems that the old British qualities, 
such as were shown in our last great 
wars, for example, have died out, it is 
only seeming, for which the politicians 
are answerable, meaning, of course, 
the politicians on both sides. Though 
suppressed by these gentry, at once 
the thoughtfullest and the flabbiest 
that ever came to the top in this land, 
their ancient qualities remain in the 
people, and could be evoked to the 
full by any truly great and patriotic 
minister. Neither spirit nor thought 
is wanting to the nation, nor the 
common-sense which understands that 
no country may expect to keep its own 
for long if it is not prepared to fight for 
it tooth and nail. But every people 
must be informed, led, inspired ; other- 
wise it soon becomes a rabble without 
knowledge, or care, or purpose, beyond 
such as each individual thinks likely 
to serve his own little round of 
domestic interests. And thanks to 
the politicians, this is what we appear 
to be in the eyes of foreign statesmen 
when they debate international affairs. 
This is why we are so often disregarded 
in such debates, and not because the 
might of England is doubted or the 
spirit of her people either. 
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Unfortunately, however, should any 
one rise up and say that the politicians 
are themselves a natural product of 
our civilisation, appearing in due 
course at the present stage of its 
advancement; and if it should be 
further said that the general tolerance 
of them is another new and growing 
product of the same,—there would be 
no contradicting him with certainty. 
But in that case civilisation is in a 
very poor way indeed. For it has no 
such prop and stay in the whole world 
as the British Empire; and on the 
supposition above stated, down it will 
go before very long with what it leans 
upon so largely. It is a question of 


tremendous importance, whether our 
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present political condition is accidental 
and reparable, or whether it is an in- 
herent growth of our civilisation, 
advancing with it into the stage called 
“high.” If the last, the British Em- 
pire is doomed to go to pieces in the 
Great War which otherwise might 
have been avoided, or under the coali- 
tion which might have been forestalled. 
If the first, which I believe in, the 
people of this island still have it in 
their hands to rescue their splendid 
empire from premature destruction, 
aniatthesametime toput Armageddon 
far out of the prospect. 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 














FOWLING ON LONGSHORE. 


I was talking late one evening 
about the damage that had been caused 
by a very heavy inshore gale, with 
one of my friends of the North Kent 
Marshes, when a message came that 
a couple of men wished to see me. 
Going to the door I found there 
two individuals whose exploits in the 
smuggling line I have mentioned else- 
where. Muffled up to their eyes they 
were, and they carried their duck- 
guns under their arms, the locks as 
usual being bound round with the leg 
of an old worsted stocking. 
wants ye,” said they, “to cum along 
the beach with us, to see the work 
this ’ere gale’s done; ’tis a sight; an’ 
the birds is howlin’, croakin’ an’ 
whistlin’ like mad. Hark to ’em!” 
Their cries were plainly enough to be 
heard; some of them were passing 
directly overhead, making for the 
tide. It was just what I wanted. 
There was no moon, but after the 
gale the sky was perfectly clear, a 
deep blue, with the stars twinkling 
merrily ; one of those nights on which 
you can see things in the distance 
more plainly than when it is bright 
moonlight. 

Telling my kind host that 1 should 
not be at home before morning I 
caught up my gun and made for 
where my friends were waiting for 
me. Before I reached the door, how- 
ever, my host’s daughter suggested 
that, if I must go, I had better leave 
my gun at home, for the beach-hills 
were dangerous to travel through after 
a storm. Ihesitated for one moment ; 
then went back and placed it in the 
gun-rack, and bidding her a hearty 
good-night I dashed out into the dark- 
ness, for, to confess the truth, I 
feared lest I might be persuaded to 
stop where I was. 

“ Where’s your gun?” was the first 
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question. “TI left it inthe gun-rack.” 
“ Ah, yes, somebody as we won't 
mention asked ye to leave it for fear 
you'd shoot yourself in the dark. 
Well, you knows best about that, but 
you did ought to ha’ brought it with 
ye.” To which my only reply was 
that I could help gather the birds they 
shot, and I would carry them as well, 
leaving them quite free for all the 
shooting. With this they were con- 
tented. They had got me with them, 
they said, and that was all they cared 
about. The elder of the two, how- 
ever, muttered something to himself 
concerning “ Wimmen folks bein’ 
extra pertickler keerful when mistle- 
toe was about.” 

We passed through the silent streets 
of our fishing-village, keeping the 
middle of the road to prevent our 
footsteps from waking the sleepers, for 
sea-boots rattle terribly on cobble- 
stones and pavements. Past the great 
sluice we go, over a marsh on to 
the sea-wall, steadily making for 
the beach. As we near two large 
posts that do duty as _fishing- 
guides, we are challenged by a 
coastguard, and told to _ stand. 
“What are you about?” he asks. 
‘Goin’ to the beach fur a shot or 
two, if we can git it.” ‘All right, I 
know you ; but who’s that with you?” 
“A friend o’ ours.” “Give your 
name.” This is familiar to the 
guardian of the coast, and he asks me 
to give his respects to my father when 
I go back to Surrey again, for he was 
his old schoolmate. They know a 
good deal about each other in small 
communities such as ours. 

A couple of miles of very wary 
travelling brings us to the beach, 
where for some moments we are lost 
in wonder at the sight that presents 
itself. As far as we can see, nothing 
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but huge hillocks of shingle are 
visible, quite as large as good-sized 
cottages, with regular lanes between 
each ; they had been thrown up by 
the waves during the late gale. 


“What do ye think on it? 
Looks queer at night, don’t it? 
Jist hear them birds _ hollerin’,” 


remarked one of my companions. 
“The tide flows in a hour’s time; 
we ken git further down, an’ look at 
things afore it flows. All the birds 
is out on the slub a mile off; there 
wunt be a chance fur a shoot yet.” 

It was a wild tramp under that 
clear, dark blue midnight sky, and 
one which I shall never forget. How 
far those heaps extended we did not 
know, for after we had tramped about 
a mile, we collected a large armful of 
dry seaweed and placed it in a 
hollow where we sat on it. A death- 
like stillness was all around, save 
when the fowl called to each other. 
We sat in silence for some minutes, 
each occupied with his own thoughts. 

Presently a hissing whisper reaches 
us ; it is the tide coming in over the 
sand-flats a mile away. Now is the 
time to hear the voices of the night ; 
for, as each swift wave bears food of 
some kind before it, all sand-loving 
creatures hasten to meet the flow. 
Hosts of fowl are passing overhead, 
far out of sight, but not out of 
hearing ; from the great marshes, ten 
miles away, they come to meet the 
tide. Now we can hear the break and 
lap of the waves, for the tide rushes 
in here like a mill-race. Nearer and 
nearer comes the babel of bird-voices. 
Then my friends break the silence in 
excited undertones, as they check off 
the various species according to their 
call-notes. 

“Hark at them wigeons, we-ohing 
about. You shall hev we-oh, my 
pretty boys, directly ! Hear them ’ere 
mallards ; why there’s a whole crew 
on ’em close handy! Cuss that ’ere 
bargender duck! she makes as much 
noise as a Newfoundland dog with her 
barkin’ ; she ought to have her head 
blowed off for it, that she did. 
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There’s jack-herns about, jest hear 
‘em raspin’ their coughs out! If we 
knocks one of ’em over instead of a 
duck, it wun’t be much of a bite. Hear 
that 1” 

“ Well, what is it?” 

“ Why that ere screamin’ holler on 
the water ; there ’tis agin ; you surely 
hears it now.” 

Over the fast-flowing tide comes a 
ery, which if once ‘heard is not soon 
forgotten. It is the half human cry 
of some sprat-divers exulting over a 
good meal after the storm. Snipes 
pass over, not quietly but shouting 
their loudest, scape, scape, skep, skep / 
These birds are certainly full of con- 
versation when feeding on the tide. 
The curlews’ cry is heard continually, 
whistle and wail, wail and whistle, 
easily distinguishable above all the 
others. A solitary oyster-catcher, so 
far as we can judge from the notes, 
can be heard at intervals. A mixed 
crowd of dunlins and sanderlings fly 
chattering by us, very close as we 
know, though we cannot see them yet. 
There are plenty of geese about also, 
but as they can see in the dark, and 
according to fowling tradition never 
sleep, the chances are very much 
against the gunners. The common 
gulls cry shrilly, and the cobs bark in 
harsh, hacking notes; they are awake 
like the rest, for birds in stormy 
weather feed when they can. 

Nets stretched on stakes let you 
know what birds move at night over 
the sand-flats ; ‘also how very early 
some other birds get up in the morn- 
ing to pull them out of it. Turning 
to his companion, the shooter next to 
me said ; “‘ We've come out on a fool’s 
errand. If I’d knowd it, I’d ha’ 
stopped at home. When we started 
I thought we should ha’ had a job to 
load an’ fire fast enough, but not a 
shot shall we git to-night, or mornin’ 
proper ; the minster hev just banged 
out three o’clock. Them ’ere fowl 
won’t come in shore, not a bit on it. 
Jest hear how restless they are 


hollerin’ ; I’ve heerd my father speak 
of the same thing arter a storm. 
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There’s a body o’ some sort out over 
the bar wants to come in. An’ the 
fowl knows it’s out there, they’ve seen 
it, an’ they won’t settle till it comes 
ashore. If it don’t, Shoreland’s lights 
will be seen agin, lookin’ for it all 
along foreshore.” 

This was enough for me and I at 
once proposed returning. Rather to 
my surprise they were ready at once ; 
so, although we ‘started with great 
expectations, we came home without 
firing a shot. 

‘After a heavy gale, when the fowl 
can feed, they do so voraciously ; and 
there is then a vast amount for them 
to feed on, for the slub and sand get 
stirred up to some considerable depth 
and a whole host of marine creatures 
with it. The fowl then fill their 
stomachs and retire into the marshes 
to rest, in the most expeditious 
manner, without coming so close in 
shore as they would do at other times. 
There is another matter to be taken 
into consideration. On those clear 
nights when the sky is indigo blue 
overhead, the fowl can see you dis- 
tinctly although you cannot see them. 
I have found a moonlight night with 
cloud-scuds passing over the moon the 
best time for night-fowling, if you 
know where your companions are 
posted and can trust implicitly to 
their keeping their places. Terrible 
accidents have taken place from this 
important matter being neglected. 
No shore-shooter, if he is worth the 
name, ever places himself within 
range of his companion’s gun ; in fact, 
one who would draw on the range of 
another would not be allowed to do it 
a second time. The unwritten laws 
of the foreshores are not to be lightly 
broken by any one, 

All birds are endowed with great 
intelligence. It is not all who are 
able to make friends with them or 
with animals ; but those who can do 
this are more than astonished at what 
they are able to teach. Any wild 
animal or bird will at times outwit a 
dozen men or boys; and so far as the 
latter are concerned, it is saying 
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much for the creature’s astuteness ; 
for boys have the hunting instincts 
all over them, from the crown of their 
head to their feet, if they be true 
boys and healthy ones. A man may 
have all the birds that money can get 
for him in the finest aviaries ; he may 
have the most costly works on the 
subject, from Audubon and Gould 
down to Lilford, and yet he may 
know nothing about the real life of 
the creatures, for that knowledge can 
only be got out of doors in their 
haunts, and to get it is the work of a 
lifetime. Yet all these works are of 
course excellent and good in their 
way, though I learned more on a 
dreary wind-swept beach in my early 
years, and far more in after life in 
the woods and on the hills of our 
southern counties than ever books 
could tell me, and I have had access 
to some of the best. 

Keen-witted creatures the fowl are 
when alive, and wonderful travellers ; 
and the command to increase and 
multiply has been carried out to 
perfection, as the shores of the whole 
known world prove. Man himself, 
with all his arts and modern weapons, 
is very often left with empty pockets 
when he goes out after fowl; the best 
fowlers on the tide will come home at 
times without even a little jack-snipe, 
as the keenest angler will come home 
now and again without a gudgeon. 
Fowlers in my shooting-days were men 
who worked at their various trades 
as long as there was work to do, or as 
long as the weather allowed them to 
do it. There has been a_ great 
revolution in business matters since 
that time, and very fortunate it is for 
all. Things were rough at times and 
wages low ; when our men shot it was 
in order to sell the fowl. It would 
take three or four ducks to provide a 
meal for even a small family; they 
are small birds when picked ; and as 
to curlews, well, any healthy person, 
man or woman, could eat three at a 
meal comfortably. Six full curlews 
well hung and nicely cooked, if 
nothing else was served, I should call 
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about enough for two people. A 
searching north-easter will let you 
know what teeth were given for. 
After being out for hours with only a 
pipe of tobacco as a stop-gap, one feels 
as if one could eat even *‘ hoody crow 
pie.” Fortunately there was always 
a sale for the beautiful fowl, and if 
one fowler had bad luck, a companion 
who had been more fortunate shared 
his bag with him; the next day 
matters might be reversed. 

As a rule, the day’s sport, when the 
fowls were sold and the money laid 
out for home use, after paying for 
powder and shot, was worth one large 
loaf, one ounce of tea, one ounce of 
tobacco, and a pound of bacon to cut 
in rashers and fry, making a meal for 
the family who anxiously waited for 
father’s return. But this was when 
matters went fairly well; many a time 
have I seen them all come in from 
different points of the marshes with- 
out a bird. 

Wild ducks, or mallards as they 
are called, were shot as a rule at flight- 
time, coming in or going out to their 
feeding-grounds. The early morning, 
just as it is getting light, is a very 
good time for trying for them in any 
open stream running into the marshes. 
They are the most valuable fowl, both 
as regards size and table qualities ; 
and as a rule the most difficult to get, 
for they can hardly be called sea- 
ducks, although they go in large num- 
bers to rest on the open sea. Those 
at least which come to us from foreign 
shores do so; our home-bred birds, 
which when dead are easily picked out 
from the others on account of their 
superior size, visit the open sea when 
compelled to do so; the others do it 
continually, going out to sea in the 
day and coming inland to feed at night. 
The wigeon are the shore-shooter’s best 
friends, their numbers are so great ; 
and, feeding as they do on the sea- 
grass and weed, they are about when 
the others are not. Fowling on the 
tide as a matter of course bags the 
largest number ; but when parties are 
out after wigeon, the shore-shooters 
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lay up where they think the birds will 
come when put off the water by the 
shot. If they know each other they 
generally agree to fire together if the 
birds come within range, and divide 
the spoil. Beautiful birds they are 
when on the wing, with breasts like 
satin; breast by the way is a fowler’s 
word ; to be correct one should rather 
say under-plumage. These birds are 
extraordinarily cunning. The young 
ones of course often fall easy victims 
on their first journey; but a drake 
wigeon, one that has escaped for several 
seasons from punt-guns, shore-guns, and 
decoys, knows something. It is these 
learned birds that we-oh so much ; they 
look after the safety of the others as 
much as they can, and after their own 
safety particularly. 

If any one of those who have written 
about the cruelty of sport were turned 
out with a company of wigeon-shooters 
for the night, without too much inside 
his stomach, to squat in a hole dug 
in the slub, or at the very best in an 
old tub lined with straw, to wait for 
fowl, he would fancy the cruelty lay 
on the other side. Indeed before 
morning he might have come to con- 
sider himself a very ill-used individual ; 
having to grope on the ooze for fowl 
in mud-pattens is not cheerful work, 
even if you have brought three or four 
down. Shore-shooting is the hardest 
sport existing, so far as the bag is 
concerned; it is a game of chance, and 
the chances are in favour of the birds. 
There is no fear that those wild fowls 
that do not breed in England will be 
exterminated, if they are shot at or 
decoyed when they come to our shores ; 
for if the supply in the United King- 
dom were to fail, Holland alone could 
glut the market; it is from Holland 
that our markets are chiefly sup- 
plied. 

Teal are delicate little creatures ; 
miniature ducks you might call them. 
A slight blow will kill a teal ; some- 
times by great good fortune a single 
shooter, or a party of guns, may fall 
in with a lot, but this is an exceptional 
piece of good fortune. The decoys get 
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the pick of them; they are dainty 
feeders and they find food especially 
prepared for them there. A teal drake 
in my opinion, when in full plumage, 
is one of the handsomest members of 
the family he belongs to. These birds 
are very quick on the wing and require 
to be waited on at once when they 
spring. Red-headed pochards, or dun- 
birds, fall to the fowlers at times, but 
to a certain extent they gre local in 
their choice of feeding-grounds ; the 
Essex marshes and mud flats are 
favoured by them more than the 
Kentish shores. Scaup ducks get 
knocked over on the mussel-scalps at 
times; they generally find their way 
to the bird-preservers. 

Food has much to do with a bird’s 
reputation for table purposes; yet I 
have made experiments with so-called 
carrion-feeders, for the table, and 
better birds I have never eaten; so 
that it is often only in the idea of the 
thing. The hooded crow (dun crow, 
Danish crow, the gray crow of the 
shore, the dun crow of the shore- 
shooters, by all these names is the 
hooded crow known in different local- 
ities) follows the sportsmen like their 
shadows, but at a safe distance from 
gun-shot. He is near cousin to Odin’s 
own bird, the raven. Like his larger 
relative he is wise, and he employs all 
his five wits for his own benefit alone. 
Drifting to and fro up and down the 
edge of the shore, circling high up over 
the beach and the benty sand-hillocks, 
just to see if any one with a gun is 
crouched in one of the countless hol- 
lows made by the tide, he keeps watch 
all day long for a fowl that may drop 
wounded out of sight. Where sand 
and beach pebbles are hurled up, in 
all sorts of ridges, hills, and hollows, 
there he hunts in the most determined 
manner. He heeds not any of the 
calls he may hear from feeding fow! ; 
after flapping down to them for a 
moment, back he comes to these parts 
of the beach I have mentioned. He 
knows that fowl come there also; and 
the shooters know it too, and there 
they come to lay in wait for them, or to 
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put them up out of the bents and tide- 
flashes. 

Curlew, grey-plover, snipe, and 
woodeock are very partial to this 
broken foreshore. So quickly do the 
birds dash out of the bent tussocks, 
and with such marvellous speed do 
they twist in and out of the scattered 
hillocks, that the chances are far more 
in their favour than in that of the 
guns. I know this well; once upon a 
time I got myself tripped up in these 
bents, and my gun went off as I fell. 
I rose and reloaded, my companion 
quietly observing, “It might have 
been worse.” He moved on a few 
yards, when up got a snipe, darting 
and scaping in the most frantic 
manner. It was a snap-shot, and, as 
we thought, a miss, when all at once 
one wing dropped. He was down, 
but where? That was the question. 
The old saying about looking for 
needles in bundles of hay could have 
been very well applied to the search 
for that snipe on that broken shore. 
The water-spaniel had been left at 
home, tired out with a rough turn he 
had got the day before; so we could 
look for it ourselves. We agreed to 
walk wide apart, until we got to 
where the bird appeared to drop, and 
then to come and meet each other. 
As we drew down towards the spot 
where the snipe dropped his wing, 
from a hollow in front of us out 
dashed a dun crow, darting like any 
hawk. I fired, and missed him clean ; 
my friend let drive and hit him ; for 
hoody mounts up, cuts some capers, 
and then comes down whirling like a 
shuttlecock. In the hollow he had 
darted from we found a few fragments 
of that snipe, and as my friend (like 
myself) had the gift of using forcible 
language in unlimited quantities, 
something was said. 

“T let him have it, didn’t I?” 

** Well, it looked like it; but you 
are not able to count much on a dun 
crow.” 

“‘ No, the devil eat him, for gobblin’ 
that ’ere snipe ; there’s a shilling gone 
clean, true as I’m a sinner. I'll have 
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him, if I wear the soles o’ my boots 
off lookin’ for him.” 

“All right, but no crow-hunting 
with loaded guns for me. I have had 
one bit of bad luck; I do not want 
another.” 

“What shall we do then?” 

“Why, lay the guns down in this 
strip of thick bents, and stick this 
bit of drift wood up where we lay 
them, so that we can place our hands 
on them easily without having to hunt 
about for them.” 

“ All right, we shali sail now, let’s 
have that ’ere damned crow.” 

It was easier said than done. 
Serunch, scrunch, rattle, rattle, over 
the beach, but no dun crow. ‘ Where 
have he got to, eh?” There again 
was the question. “The father of 
evil must ha’ helped him hide; but 
we'll have him yet.” 

As we were looking close to the 
edge of the tide, out from a hollow 
half filled with seaweed rushed the 
crow, yelling like a madman. With 
a yell still louder than the crow’s, my 
companion, who was some distance off, 
told me to board him. For the 
second time that day I went sprawling, 
my feet having been noosed by the 
wiry treacherous bents. 

“Tm a comin’,—l’ll have him— 
where is he?” the crow was out of 
sight. “There he goes! All right, 
you can sail, I’m overhaulin’ on yer 
now ; it’s no good your hollerin’ for 
mercy, not a bit on it. You gobbled 
that ‘ere snipe. I got ye now.’ Not 
quite, for the man’s feet caught in the 
tough wire-like blite roots, and into 
a Shallow salt-water pool he went head 
first. 

Once more we lost that crow; ten 
minutes afterwards we saw him 
making his way across a small deep 
creek. “If I drowns, I'll have ye. 
Yes, if I goes under with ye ;” and 
so saying the shooter at once pro- 
ceeded to take off the heavier portion 
of his clothing. But this wet job he 
was spared, for a mussel-picker on the 
scalps, on the other side of the narrow 
deep creek, came running up to see 
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who or what it was that had been 
wrecked; and seeing him the crow 
made for shore lower down, ran up a 
gripe, and there our companion caught 
him. The catch was mutual, for our 
friend’s right hand was bleeding when 
he held the bird up. A dun crow can 
fight. “Ah, you can holler; you eat 
that ’ere snipe, didn’t ye, eh! take 
that ’ere fur it.” Whack! 

The life pf a shore-shooter has a 
beneficial effect in training the man, 
for it gives him self-command and 
patience, combined with keen observa- 
tion ; and without these qualities you 
will never get near enough to fowl to 
shoot them. I have been outwitted 
hundreds of times by wild creatures ; 
sometimes to my great delight, and 
again at times to my very great 
mortification. 

It has only been in the latter part 
of my life that I have been able to fully 
understand wild creatures ; there is so 
very much for you to forget, before 
you can really know a little of the 
truth. Superficial observation is 
useless ; theories are both dangerous 
and misleading, with regard to the 
beautiful and gifted creatures formed 
to have their place with us on the 
earth and the waters. They are 
gifted with a rare intelligence, which 
at times is most baffling to man’s 
understanding. There is good reason 
for birds being so frequently mentioned 
in one of the oldest and best of books. 
As to the legitimacy of killing these 
for food—if bullocks were shot in a 
meadow and dressed there, according 
to some enlightened ones that would 
be cruel sport ; but as they are killed 
in the  slaughter-house, it only 
represents to these good and highly 
sensitive people so many sirloins and 
legs of mutton of the very best and 
tenderest quality. 

A man I knew kept fowls for the 
table, pure Dorkings. As they grew 
plumper every day he would take a 
basket with food in it, scatter it 


among them, and sigh deeply. After 
a few days of this, with a mournful 
countenance he would give the order 
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for a couple to be placed in a fatting- 
coop; then, when he had satisfied 
himself that they were just right, he 
would send for a man to wring their 
necks, giving him a shilling for the 
job; and while the deed was doing 
he would go off on a long walk. His 
wife and daughters were as tender- 
hearted as he was; it ran in the 
family. Yet theservantsalways noticed 
that, whatever they might eat or 
leave on the dinner-table, they 
invariably finished up the fowls. 
This was possibly on the same 
principle as actuated one of the kings 
of the Cannibal Islands, who ate his 
grandfather out of respect. 

Before concluding this article I 
will give a list of the swimmers and 
waders that a shore-shooter (if he 
be fortunate enough to get them) 
would offer for sale as food for the 
table. Mallards, wigeons, red-headed 
pochards, dun-birds, teal, geese (but 
these very rarely, for they are shot 
on the tide as a rule), curlews, jack- 
curlews, whimbrel (in the season), 
godwits (rarely), grey plover and 
golden plover, pewits, green plovers, 
woodcocks, snipes, jack-snipes, red- 
shanks, dotterels (occasionally) sander- 
lings, dunlins, and stints. Other birds 
were fit to eat, but the list I have 
given comprised nearly all that were 
sold at the time I used to go with 
shooters. 

If a man fancies he knows too 
much, or if he feels unduly elated 
over what little he does know, let him 
find some lonely shore (there are some 
such still) and there let him join a 
company of poor but honest shore- 
shooters. In less than a fortnight 
his fancies will leave him. Some of 
the truest and noblest hearts I have 
ever known beat under a fisher’s and 
fowler’s blue jersey. 

Sport it was certainly, the best 
that a man could have ; but in many 
cases it was necessary sport. There 
the birds were, if you could get them ; 
straight shooting meant putting 
money into empty pockets. Very 
few that had the means to do so 
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could resist buying a tempting bunch 
of fowl fresh from the tide. In the 
first place they are so very beautiful, 
their plumage so bright and pure ; 
more than that, there is a mystery 
about them, they come and go at no 
man’s bidding; to and fro, here to- 
day, gone to-morrow. Birds of the 
night, or at least of the darkness, 
they might be fitly called; the shores 
at night are never silent, not even in 
summer. The fowl are gone for a 
brief time, but some small waders 
remain, to pipe and twit to the gentle 
ripple of the tide when it is calm and 
quiet. 

Times and often have I wandered 
along the shore long after the sun has 
dipped, leaving behind it that rich 
light haze that floats along so full of 
warm colour just off the land 
Through it the fishing-boats drift like 
purple shadows ; the gulls are at rest 
in the marshes behind the sea-wall ; 
nothing is to be heard but the 
murmur of the tide, and the pipe of 
the dotterel as it starts up unseen 
before you in the twilight. The 
longshore is at rest. 

Again, a bank of clouds, with a 
gleam of silver on their top edges, 
breaks away ; then the moon lights up 
for a short time a waste of waters, for 
it is full flood-tide with the wind dead 
on shore. The waves come thunder- 
ing up to their utmost limit, nearly 
reaching the base of the huge sea- 
wall. The fowl have returned ; they 
are pasing overhead from open water, 
for it is far too rough for them to- 
night. How they gabble and cry! 
The moon is now completely hidden ; 
unless the wind shifts and clears all, 
we shall leave the beach; three times 
have we been down with the spray 
drifting over us. Toand fro the birds 
are rushing, over and through the very 
crests of the waves that leap in thunder 
up the beach ; they are curlews, their 
wail betrays them. It is not often 
they behave in this way, but to-night 
they are as restless as the foaming 
waters; sensitive creatures at all 
times they are. All old seafaring 
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men note the ways of fowl, those of 
the waders particularly. One circum- 
stance connected with them I can 
well remember. For nearly a day be- 
fore one of the most disastrous gales of 
many years, hosts of waders were 
shooting along close in shore in long 
continuous lines. Where they came 
from no man knew, or where they 
were going to. Before the last great 
mob were out of sight the gale burst 
in all its fury; it had been blowing 
hard before, now it was in full force. 
Great poplars, that had long been 
landmarks for those at sea, as they 
stood three miles away in the marshes, 
were seen to go down; reed-stacks 
vanished, being whirled all over the 
place in fragments like wisps of straw. 
Some few men, and a few only, kept 
the beach ; the rest went indoors to 
smoke and think. The women, mar- 
ried and single, with shawls drawn 
closely over their heads, gathered to 
comfort each other if they could ; for 
some of their men were out. When 


there was a lull in the storm they 
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sought the beach; but they did not 
stay there long, for battered forms 
began to come ashore. 

About the vexed question of the 
foreshores in certain districts, I shall 
say nothing ; it is no business of mine ; 
I have left the tide. But if the 
British public do not care to claim 
what they have had for centuries,— 
and that is the right to shoot on the 
foreshores within and beyond high 
water-mark—why they must just put 
up with things. When a certain class 
try to claim the foreshores, within the 
limits of flotsam aad jetsam, to make 
money out of them,—to let them out, 
in fact, for shooting wild fowl—mat- 
ters require looking into. Things 
have changed, of course, greatly, of late 
years; but I do think that such a 
course would never have been at- 
tempted, or even dreamed about, in 
those younger days when I fowled 
along shore. 


A Son or THE MARSHES. 
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SAMUEL DANIEL. 





“ Reap Daniel, the admirable Daniel,” 
said Coleridge. The very exhortation 
itself, the presumed need for it, may 
help us to place the subject thereof. 
One does not say, ‘“‘ Read Shakespeare,” 
or “Read Tennyson.” And, as a 
matter of fact, probably very few do 
read Daniel. It must be a disappoint- 
ment to his shade, an unexpected 
reversal of contemporary criticism. 
There is a passage in one of his pro- 
logues in which he appears quite 
serenely confident of immortality. “I 
know,” he says, 


[I know I shall be read among the rest 

So long as men speak English, and so 
long 

As verse and virtue shall be in request, 

Or grace to honest industry belong. 


The audacity of this is as sublime as 
that of Horace’s ‘‘ Exegi monumentum 
ere perennius,’ and surely with less 
excuse. Indeed, if the longevity 
of poetry depended either upon 
‘* virtue” or upon “ honest industry,” 
Daniel’s vaunt would be fairly justi- 
fied. The innumerable and minute 
alterations which he made in succes- 
sive issues of his works bear witness 
to the latter; and the former is no 
less undeniable. His sentiments are 
always ethically correct, even where 
they lack distinction or force of 
expression. ‘‘ Moral” Daniel he is 
called, and “ well-languaged ” Daniel, 
and “‘sharp-conceited” Daniel. If the 
third title implies vividness and in- 
tensity of imaginative power it is a 
misnomer; the second may well pass ; 
the first is entirely deserved. But in 
truth Daniel, like many others, was 
praised by the men of his own day 
with less discrimination than fervour. 
One cannot but think that the custom 
of commendatory verses (and his were 
much in request) must have led to 
No. 408.—voL. LXVIII. 
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what the Americans call “ log-rolling. 
Meres, Lodge, Carew, Drummond, 
Harington vie in his honour. Nash, 
no gentle-tongued critic, wrote thus 
in his Piers Pennilesse (1592): “ You 
shall find there goes more exquisite 
pains and purity of wit to the writing 
of one such rare poem as Rosamond, 
than to a hundred of your dimistical 
sermons.” Spenser, in Colin Clout’s 
Come Home Again (1591), mentions 
Daniel by name, with terms of high 
commendation. 


And there is a new shepherd late up 
sprong, 

The which doth all afore him far surpass ; 

Appearing well in that well tuned song, 

Which late he sung unto a scornful lass, 

Yet doth his trembling Muse but lowly 
fly, 

As daring not too rashly mount on height, 

And doth her tender plumes as yet but 
try 

In love’s soft lays and looser thoughts 
delight. 

Then rouse thy feathers quickly, Daniel, 

And to what course thou please thyself 
advance : 

3ut most, me seems, thy accent will excel 
In tragic plaints and passionate mischance. 


Daniel’s success must have been rapid, 
for Spenser’s poem was published only 
a few months after the first batch of 
the sonnets to Delia had been surrep- 
titiously given to the world. Equally 
complimentary, ten years later, is the 
reference in the Return from Parnassus 
(1601). 


Honey-dropping Daniel doth wage 
War with the proudest big Italian 
That melts his heart in sugared sonneting. 


But there were dissentient voices. 
Bolton, the author of //ypercritica, 
and Drayton, in his Fpistle on Poets 
and Poesy, depreciate Daniel as flat 
and prosaic. He certainly had in him 
but few of those “ brave translunary 
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things ” in which Drayton delighted. 
A still greater name is upon the same 
side. Ben Jonson, a Triton among 
the minnows of Elizabethan criticism, 
said to Drummond of Hawthornden, 
‘that Daniel wasa good honest man, 
had no children, but no poet” ; “ that he 
wrote Civil Wars, but yet had not one 
battle in all his book.” There appears 
to have been some jealousy between 
Jonson and Daniel, springing perhaps 
out of their rivalry as providers of 
court-masques: and although Jonson 
stated that the ill-will was all upon 
the other side, we are not bound to 
assume that his opinion was an 
absolutely unprejudiced one. He 
seems to have ridiculed Daniel in 
some lines to the Countess of Rutland, 
and also, if we may trust Mr. Fleay’s 
investigations into the Aristophanic 
element in the English drama, upon 
the stage. Hedon in Cynthia's Revels 
(1600), and Littlewit in Bartholomew 
Fair (1614), are both, says Mr. Fleay, 
caricatures of Daniel. 

Perhaps, however, we may be allowed 
to form our opinion of Daniel for 
ourselves, without undue deference 
either to Jonson or to Spenser, It is 
gentlemanly poetry, but one does not 
quite see why an Elizabethan should 
have written it. There is none of 
that flush and fervour, that red- 
hearted passion and irregular genius, 
which we are accustomed to regard as 
characteristics of Renascence wok, 
The note is pitched low throughout ; 
the beauty is that of a sober, chastened 
style ; the sentiments are irreproach- 
able and set in well-turned phrase. 
Grave, serene, and dignified, Daniel 
might belong rather to the company 
of Crabbe and Wordsworth than to 
that of the turbulent, full-blooded 
poets of the sixteenth century. His 
habitual chastity and reticence of 
speech contrasts oddly with their out- 
spokenness and ethical audacities. They 
are his superiors, Marlow and Sidney 
and Donne, in the great essentials of 
poetry, in imagination and the gift of 
song. And yet Coleridge was right 
when he said, “ Read Daniel.” He is 


an admirable companion with whom 
to pass a bookish hour. His felicities 
of expression do not sting the mind, 
but they gratify the taste. His lofty 
idealism and crystal purity of thought 
have ‘‘ample power to chasten and 
subdue.’ The kindly nature of the 
man shines through his limpid verse ; 
and, like so many dead writers, he has 
the genius of friendship with the 
living. 

Daniel's life is known to us only in 
the most meagre outline. He was one 
of those numerous men of letters who 
dwelt in the shadow of the Court and 
of the great Houses. He had not the 
ready wit and the facile pen which 
enabled Nash to win himself a living as 
independent and as precarious as that 
of a modern journalist ; nor does he 
seem to have ever seriously turned his 
attention to the profession of writing 
for the stage. ‘‘ My verse respects not 
Thames nor theatres” is his boast. But 
dependence is no disgrace to the poet, 
who must at all times give more than 
he receives, and the Herberts of Wilton 
were not of the kin of Can Grande. 
His father was a musician. His 
brother, John Daniel, adopted the 
same career, and in 1606 published a 
volume of Songs for the Lute, Viol, 
and Voice. Some of the words to 
these songs are undoubtedly, so Mr. 
Bullen thinks, the work of Samuel 
Daniel. His birthplace is unknown, 
but was probably near Taunton. He 
was educated at Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, which is not, as Dr. Grosart 
appears to think, the same thing as 
Magdalen College. He proceeded 
thither in 1579, at the age of seven- 
teen; therefore he must have been 
born in 1562. He remained at Oxford 
for three years (our chief authorities 
on his life are Fuller and Anthony a 
Wood) and left without taking a 
degree. Shortly afterwards (1585), 
he published a translation of a 
treatise by Paulus Jovius upon Im- 
presses. Little is known of his employ- 
ment until 1600; but after coming 
from Oxford, he probably spent some 
considerable time at Wilton, in the 
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society of Mary Countess of Pembroke. 
Some of those who hold that Shake- 
speare’s sonnets are addressed to her 
son, William Herbert Earl of Pem- 
broke, have also supposed, on no very 
good grounds, that the allusions in 
them toa rival poet point at Samuel 
Daniel. Mary Herbert was herself a 
beautiful and accomplished woman, 
and at Wilton Daniel may probably 
have come in contact with her famous 
brother, “that starry paladin ’’ Philip 
Sidney, upon whom, in company with 
most other poets of the day, he wrote 
an elegy in later years. Sidney died 
in 1586. During the same _ period 
Daniel accompanied Lord Stafford in 
an embassy to France; and he must 
also have visited Italy before 1592, 
as the headings of some of his 
sonnets published in that year suf- 
ficiently show. Another of his patrons 
was the Earl of Southampton, Shake- 
speare’s friend, and yet another Lord 
Mountjoy, afterwards Earl of Devon- 
shire, the second husband of Penelope 
Devereux, Sidney’s Stella. 

In 1600 Daniel became tutor to 
Lady Anne Clifford, daughter of 
Margaret Countess of Cumberland. 
The epistles in verse written to these 
two ladies rank among his finest 
poems. Already by 1600 he had 
become famous. In 1591 twenty- 
seven of his love sonnets were ap- 
pended by Nash to his pirated edition 
of Sidney's Astrophel and Stella, This 
led Daniel to publish a complete col- 
lection of Sonne’s to Delia in the fol- 
lowing year, and with these appeared 
The Complaint of Rosamond. In 1594 
came Cleopatra, a tragedy, written 
perhaps as a pendent to Lady Pem- 
broke’s Antony of 1592; in 1595 the 
first four books of 7he History of the 
Civil War; in 1599 a fifth book and 
the Leiter from Octavia to Marcus An- 
tonius. There is a tradition, which 
may be taken for what it is worth, that 
he was made poet-laureate on Spenser's 
death in 1599. The office of a tutor 
seems to have been uncongenial to 
Daniel's temper; pedagogy interfered 
with the completion of his great 
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historical poem. ‘Such has been my 
misery,” he writes, “that whilst I 
should have written the actions of 
men, I have been constrained to live 
with children.’ But when James 
succeeded Elizabeth upon the throne, 
his career was changed. He greeted 
the new King with an _ elaborate 
Panegyrick, and was received into fa- 
vour at Court, especially with Queen 
Anne. By her he was employed to 
compose masques and fantastic come 
dies for the palace festivities; Z'ethys 
Festival, The Vision of the Twelve 
Groddesses, Hymen’s Triumph, and The 
Q@ueen’s Arcadia were produced in this 
way between 1604 and 1615. He held 
some office at Court in connection 
with the licensing of plays, and was 
also made a groom of the Queen’s 
Privy Chamber. About 1604 he made 
a second excursion into serious drama 
with his tragedy of Philotes ; and in 
a vindication was obliged to clear 
himself from the suspicion of having 
intended allusion to the career of the 
unfortunate Earl of Essex. In 1609 
he added a final book to his History 
of the Civil War, having already ex- 
panded the former five books into 
seven. Then he grew weary of the 
Court ; the reputation of Ben Jonson’s 
masques overshadowed that of his ; 
the jealousies of London life vexed 
him, as they vexed Spenser ; and after 
some years of seclusion in town, he 
gladly sought the completer solitude 
of the country. “In his old age,” 
says Fuller, “he turned husbandman, 
and rented a farm in Wiltshire near 
to Devizes.” This farm was appar 
ently that of Ridge at Beckington, 
on the borders of Somerset, where he 
died in 1619. In the midst of his 
crops and cattle he found time to 
revise his poems, and to begin a 
History of England in prose. This 
was not his only prose work, for 
in 1603 he had published a pamph- 
let entitled A Defence of Rhyme in 
answer to the heresies of Thomas 
Campion. It is uncertain whether he 
ever married. There is a tradition 
that either he married a sister of 
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Florio, the translator of Montaigne, 
or that Florio married a sister of his. 
At any rate, he addressed Florio in 
1603 as “my dear friend,’ in 1611 
as “my dear friend and _ brother.” 
There is also in his will a mention of 
“my brother-in-law John Phillips.” 
That is all we know. 

The sum of Daniel’s poetical achieve- 
ment is not very considerable ; sixty 


sonnets, two tragedies and _ four 
masques, eight books of versified 


history, two dramatic elegies, and a 
bundle of letters in verse. It is in 
the first and last of these that the 
finest fragrance of his poetry is to be 
found. 

The Sonnets to Delia form one of 
those great groups of sonnets which 
mark the last twenty years of the six- 
teenth century. Like Sidney’s Astro- 
phel and Stella, they became in some 
degree a model for later writers. 
Sidney’s ‘Come, Sleep! Oh Sleep, the 
certain knot of peace,’ for instance, 
and Daniel’s ‘‘Care-charmer, Sleep, 
son of the sable night,” were the first 
blows in a tournament of sonnets on 
the subject, whereof Shakespeare’s 
lines in Macheth are an obvious 
reminiscence. Indeed “ Care-charming 
Sleep” or “ Care-charmer, Sleep” be- 
came a traditional opening for such a 
sonnet. 

Daniel’s sonnets are written through- 
out in a melancholy vein. They are 
a series of laments against a cruel 
fair, who has rejected his love and set 
his tears at naught. The same situa- 
tion continues throughout; there is 
no change of attitude, no development, 
as in Shakespeare’s sonnets, from 
crisis to crisis. Perhaps, therefore, 
the total effect is a little monotonous. 
This is a fair specimen : 

If this be Love, to draw a weary breath, 

To paint on floods, till the shore ery to 
th’ air; 

With downward looks, still reading on the 
earth 

These sad memorials of my Love's de- 
spair ; 

If this be Love, to war against my soul, 

Lie down to wail, rise up to sigh and 
grieve ; 
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The never-resting stone of Care to roll, 

Still to complain my griefs, whilst none 
relieve. 

If this be Love, to clothe me with dark 
thoughts, 

Haunting untrodden paths to wail apart ; 

My pleasures’ horror, music, tragic notes, 

Tears in mine eyes, and sorrow at my 
heart. 

If this be Love, to live a living death, 

Then do I love and draw this weary 
breath. 


Two secondary ideas introduce a 
little variety. One is the famous 
comparison of woman’s beauty to the 
fading glories of the rose, which 
nearly every lyrist, from Ausonius 
downwards, has handled. Daniel's 
version of it one of his most 
graceful efforts. 


is 


Look, Delia, how we esteem the half-blown 
rose, 

The image of thy blush and summer's 
honour, 

Whilst yet her tender bud doth undis- 
close 

That full of beauty, time bestows upon 
her. 

No sooner spreads her glory in the air, 

3ut straight her wide blown pomp comes 
to decline ; 

She then is scorned that late adorned the 
fair ; 

So fade the roses of those cheeks of thine. 

No April can revive thy withered flowers 

Whose springing grace adorns thy glory 
now ; 

Swift speedy Time, feathered with flying 
hours, 

Dissolves the beauty of the fairest brow. 

Then do not thou such treasure waste in 
vain, 

3ut love now, whilst thou may’st be loved 
again, 


The other is the consolatory thought 
that, when the fate of the rose over- 
takes his mistress, her beauty will 
still dazzle the world in his verse. 
Though she love him not, he can con- 
fer an immortality upon her. Daniel 
does not share the want of chivalry 
which a modern writer has imputed 
to the foiled Elizabethan lover. He 


does not “turn upon the adamantine 
fair, roundly tell her that henceforth 
he shall repay scorn with scorn, and 
altogether behave with a degree of 
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incivility which the occasion does not 
seem to require.” Listen to this: 


My cares draw on mine everlasting night, 

In horror’s sable cloud sets my life’s sun ; 

My life’s sweet sun, my dearest comfort’s 
light, 

Will rise no more to me, whose day is 
done. 

I go before unto the myrtle shades, 

To attend the presence of my world’s 
dear, 

And there prepare her flowers that never 
fade, 

And all things fit against her coming 
there. 

If any ask me why so soon I came, 

ll hide her sin, and say it was my lot ; 

In life and death I'll tender her good 
name, 

My life nor death shall never be her blot. 

Although this world may seem her deed 
to blame, 

Th’ Elysian ghosts shall never know the 
same. 


This is rather the sentiment of 
Browning’s The Worst of Jt than of 
Drayton’s famous lines: 


Since there’s no help, come, let us kiss and 
part, 

Nay, I have done, you get no more of me, 

And glad I am, yea, glad with all my 
heart, 

That thus so cleanly I myself can free. 


If the range of the thought in the 
sonnets is not very wide, one may 
yet linger with delight upon their 
cameo-like phrasing. Such lines as 


Oh clear-eyed Rector of the holy Hill, 
or 

Th’ eternal annals of a happy pen ; 
such quatrains as, 


A modest maid, decked with a blush of 
honour, 

Whose feet do tread green paths of youth 
and love, 

The wonder of all eyes that look upon 
her: 

Sacred on earth, designed a Saint above : 


such recur throughout, and give a 
peculiar air of distinction to the 
whole. 

As with Shakespeare, as with Sid- 
ney, so with Daniel, the inevitable 


question rises: Is this genuine love- 
poetry, expressive of real emotions, 
or is it merely artificial, a literary 
man’s exercise in a recognised mode 
of song? The question is a perennial 
one, and will always be answered 
rather by the temperament of the 
reader than in accordance with any 
exact rules of criticism. In all such 
cases there must be a certain element 
of art. Verse can never be the direct 
reflex of feeling; it does not flow 
from present emotion, but, as Cole 
ridge said, from ‘‘emotion remem- 
bered in tranquillity.” And the act 
of recollection must needs transform ; 
a subtle mental state cannot be exactly 
reproduced ; the processes of imagina- 
tion and fancy insensibly colour it. 
Therefore, even if your Elizabethan 
love-sonnet rings at times a little un- 
real, that is no reason for supposing 
that there is no reality behind it. We 
have no doubt that there was a real 
Delia, that she rejected the poet, and 
that it caused him real grief, a grief 
that found expression, and not im- 
possibly solace, in writing these son- 
nets. Nor can we regard it as illegiti- 
mate to speculate who Delia may have 
been. When a bit of romance is cast 
up to us from the wreckage of time, 
it were inhuman not to feel a desire 
to know what little may be to be 
known of the actors therein. The 
identities of Delia, of Stella, of Rosa- 
lind, of Shakespeare’s “ Mr. W. H.” 
and “his Dark Woman,” appear to 
us subjects eminently worthy of 
serious literary research. In the case 
of Delia there are not many hints to 
be of service to us. The only definite 
fact we are told is that she had her 
seat upon 


Avon, rich in fame, though poor in 
waters. 


Mr. Fleay, with his accustomed in- 
genuity, suggests that she was Eliza- 
beth Carey, daughter of a certain Sir 
George Carey, who had a house upon 
the Lower Avon near Bath. Nash, 
writing of this lady in 1594, in the 
dedication to his Terrors of the Night, 
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says, “The wittiest poets of our age 
have vowed to enshrine you as their 
second Delia.” The first Delia would 
be, one supposes, Elizabeth the Queen. 
Another possible, though not very 
probable, theory is that the poems 
were written to Mary Countess of 
Pembroke. They are dedicated to 
her, and one of them, for some reason 
or other, is headed “To M. P.” Those 
critics who say that this cannot refer 
to the Countess, because it would be 
audacious for a dependent to address 
her as M. P., have overlooked the 
seventy-sixth stanza of the eighth 
book of the J/istory of the Civil War, 
which opens thus: 


Here, Mary Pembroke,.... 


show. 


could I 


But if she is the subject of the son- 
nets, they can hardly be regarded as 
anything more serious than a graceful 
poetic tribute. 

Before leaving the sonnets, it is 
worth while to notice the fact that 
Shakespeare took them for a model. 
The distinctive Shakespearian form of 
the sonnet, the three independent 
quatrians followed by a “clinching” 
couplet, occurs here for the first time ; 
and the idea of the memory of the 
loved ones being eternalised by the 
verse of the lover, is also common to 
the elder and the younger poet. 

In the 1601 folio of his poems 
Daniel included a little sheaf of 
Certain Epistles after the manner of 
Horace, addressed to the nobles and 
great ladies of his acquaintance. 
These show him at his best, in the 
display of his unrivalled talent for 
ethical exposition. They might have 
been called Sermons in Jerse. To 
the Lord Chancellor he discourses 
upon equity and its place in the 
State ; to the Countess of Cumberland 
upon the advantage of the philosophic 
mind ; to his pupil Lady Anne Clifford, 
on the text of noblesse oblige ; to Lord 
Southampton on the uses of adversity. 
His tone throughout is dignified and 
gracious, didactic without asperity, 
courteous without flattery. Although 
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the letter to Lady Cumberland is 
probably better known than anything 
else of Daniel’s, we cannot forbear the 
pleasure of transcribing a few lines of 
it here. 


He that of such a height has built his 
mind, 

And reared the dwelling of his thoughts 
so strong, 

As neither fear nor hope can shake the 
frame 

Of his resolved powers, nor all the wind 

Of vanity or malice pierce to wrong 

His settled peace, or to disturb the same ; 

What a fair seat hath he, from whence he 
may 

The boundless wastes and wilds of man 
survey. 

And with how free an eye doth he look 
down 

Upon these lower regions of turmoil 

Where all the storms of passion mainly 
beat 

On flesh and blood ; whose honour, power, 
renown 

Are only gay afflictions, golden toil ; 

Where greatness stands upon as feeble 
feet 

As frailty doth, and only great doth seem 

To little minds, who do it so esteem. 


With the Epistles we may class, as 
belonging to the same order, the 
Ovidian Letter from Octavia to An- 
tonius, Musophilus, or, A Defence of 
Learning, the Panegyrick Congratu- 
latory to the King, and the Funeral 
Poem on the Earl of Devonshire. 

The poem which Daniel doubtless 
regarded as the chief work of his life 
is the one which has most lost its 
savour for a modern reader. “ tas 
prima canat Veneres, postrema tu- ~ 
multus,” he wrote on the title-page 
of his J/istory of the Civil War be- 
tween the Houses of York and Lan- 
caster. But we have distinguished 
more accurately the spheres of prose 
and poetry, and care little for versified 
accounts of rebellions and the rise and 
fall of kings. The chronicle was ap- 
parently intended to stretch as far as 
the coming of the Tudors ; but it re- 
mains unfinished. The eight books 
which we have extend from the ac- 
cession of Richard the Second to the 
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middle of the reign of Henry the 

Sixth. The quatrains are flowing, 
the narrative easy, but monotonous. 
Daniel often takes a hint or a phrase 
from Shakespeare ; and, like Shake- 
speare, he is not pedantic about ac- 
curacy. He uses the “ poetical license 
of framing speeches to the persons of 
men, according to their occasions,” 
quoting for his practice the example 
of Livy and Sallust; and, for emo- 
tional effect, he advances by some 
years the age of Richard’s child-wife 
Isabella. One of the few telling 
episodes in the work is the scene 
where Isabella goes forth to meet the 
King on his return from Flint Castle. 
Mr. Grant White states that the 
verbal parallels with Shakespeare’s 
Richard the Second occur mainly in 
the later editions of the Civi/ History, 
and thinks that the play had not ap- 
peared when the first edition was pub- 
lished in 1595. Daniel's only other 
narrative poem is the ('omplaint of 
Rosamond, modelled on the tales in 
Lydgate’s Fail of Princes, and in The 
Mirror for Magistrates. 

The masques and pastoral comedies 
we must pass over lightly. Both 
Lamb and Coleridge call our attention 
to Hymen’s Triumph; but perhaps 
Daniel’s muse was hardly playful and 
fanciful enough for such trifles. They 
compare but ill with Lyly on the one 
side and Ben Jonson on the other. 
And in the masques, at least, the wit 
of the poet was ever subordinate to 
the ingenuity of the architect. The 
tragedies have more interest for us, 
though indeed it is rather for their 
historic position than their literary 
merit. They are academic and colour- 
less enough. Daniel's Cleopatra looks 
but a pale and wan ghost beside the 
‘infinite variety’’ of Shakespeare’s 
impassioned queen. Yet they come 
to us with a sound of thunder heard 
remote, the last reverberations of a 


subsiding storm. In form they 
retain the limitations of the Sene- 


can tragedy, the unities of time and 
place, the machinery of chorus and 
Only at the time they 


messenger, 
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were written, Cleopatra in 1594, 
Philotas in 1604, the Senecan 


tragedy was already out of date. A 
decade or two earlier it had very 
nearly succeeded in imposing its cast- 
iron rules upon the future of the 
theatre. It was the darling of the 
Court ; Sidney wrote a brilliant tract 
in its defence ; Sackville and Ferrers 
united their talents in the produc- 
tion of Gorbodue. sut the vitality 
of the popular drama of romanticism 
triumphed ; the pseudo-classic spirit 
vanished, leaving to its conqueror the 
glorious inheritance of blank verse. 
Only Daniel, standing aside from the 
main stream of poetic development, 
careless, as he himself says, ‘‘ of Thames 
or theatres,” persists in producing 
these two forlorn and solitary experi- 
ments, pale garlands plucked from the 
gardens of the past. A comparison, 
however, of the earlier and later 
versions of Cleopatra reveals a ten- 
dency even in Daniel to become less 
strict in his observance of the classical 
rules. He almost entirely recast the 
play, adding long scenes and re-arrang- 
ing the whole. The unities are 
violated, and incidents previously 
narrated only are now acted on the 
stage. The date of these alterations 
is apparentiy about 1607, and their 
motive the appearance of Anthony 
and Cleopatra at the Globe about 
that period. The curious thing is 
that, by a kind of fatality, Daniel 
failed to grasp the one point in which 
the classic drama had got the better 
of the earlier romanticists ; he writes 
not in blank verse, but in rhyming 


quatrains. This at least is the case 
in Cleopatra: in The Defence of 
Khyme he accepts the theory of 
blank verse for tragedy; and in 


Philotas he introduces unrhymed 
lines in the midst of others that 
rhyme. In this matter of rhyme, 
indeed, Daniel parts company with 
Sidney and his pedantic Areopagus. 
When Thomas Campion in 1602 
attempted to re-introduce the heresy 
of “ English versifying,” the sapphics 
and anacreontics and licentiate iambics 
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beloved by Gabriel Harvey, Daniel 
was one of the first to enter the field 
against him. This he did in The 
Defence of Rhyme (1693), wherein 
he laid down the eternal principles 
which separate English from classical 
verse. None the less, Daniel is by 
way of being a metrical reformer. 
He has a dislike to the monotony of 
the heroic couplet in long poems, and 
introduces devices of his own for 
avoiding it. Let him speak for 
himself : 


I must confess that to mine own ear 
those continual cadences of couplets used 
in long and continued poems are very tire- 
some and unpleasing, by reason that still, 
methinks, they run on with a sound of one 
nature, and a kind of certainty which 
stuffs the delight rather than entertains it 
. . . . Beside, methinks sometimes to be- 
guile the ear with a running out and pass- 
ing over the rhyme, as no bound to stay 
us in the line where the violence of the 
matter will break through, is rather grace- 
ful than otherwise .... And to avoid 
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this over-glutting the ear with that always 
certain and full encounter of rhyme, I have © 
essayed in some of my epistles to alter the 
usual place of meeting, and to set it further 
off by one verse, to try how I could disuse 
my own ear, and to ease it cf this continual 
burden, which indeed comes to surcharge 
it a little too much, but as yet I cannot 
come to please myself therein ; this alter- 
nate or cross rhyme holding still the best 
place in my affection. 


Daniel’s practice squares with his 
theory. The alternately rhymed 
quatrain is his mainstay. Sometimes 
he attempts other arrangements of 
alternate rhymes ; and in Philotas, as 
we have said, and in the comedies, he 
introduces unrhymed lines. 

Ben Jonson, by the 


way, told 


Drummond of a design which he seems 
never to have carried out, to confute 
both Campion and Daniel in a 
pamphlet defending the couplet. If he 
had actually written this pamphlet, 
as Drummond says, it must have 
perished with others of his papers. 
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Monstevr,—-As to the health of this city, 
(thanks be to God who in His clemency 
hath deigned to look pityingly upon it), I 
am rejoiced to inform you that we no 
longer speak of malady or contagion ; 
wherein, [ repeat, we have cause to praise 
that divine bounty, which, after a just 
punishment, doth not keep the hand 
raised in continual ire against His people, 
seeing them sufficiently repentant and 
resolved to mend their ways. Those 
physicians and others who have hazarded 
their lives in succouring the sick find 
themselves at this hour again free to 
circulate in public places, even in the hall 
of the palace, which, ‘tis pretty certain, 
would be speedily prohibited were there 
the least remaining danger from contagion. 
Among others I find there one who boasts 
of having gained in doctors’ fees several 
thousand escuz, and is now in a position 
to withdraw from active practice and buy 
himself property. There have perished 
in this epidemic between one hundred 
and one hundred and forty thousand souls, 
as reported by the police, but mostly of 
the lesser people, who, neglected and 
poorly eenicbel, succumb quickly under 
disease. Moreover of those fallen sick 
fully a third have recovered, sure sign 
and argument that the corruption doth 
not proceed from the air. 


Thus runs a letter written in the 
summer of 1580 from a_ certain 
personage at Paris to his friend at 
Lyons. What a delightfully familiar 
old world it is, to be sure! The fact 
comes home again when turning over 
these quaint Missives, Traités, 
Déclarations, Comptes et Dépenses 
(especially instructive) Fxtraic's, Dis- 
cours - mervailleux, Ample discours, 
Brief discours, Vies, Morts et Tom- 
beaux, and all the rest of the queer 
material, which, like flotsam and 
jetsam on a storm-washed strand, has 
drifted down to our times. That a 


great deal of human nature exists in 
man no one can reasonably deny; and 
could the order of things be reversed, 
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stepping backwards in the ancestral 
shoes, it is quite possible that we 
might, after all, find ourselves very 
much as usual, treading the old 
accustomed round, and sufficiently at 
home even in the most unlikely 
circumstances. 

Without further preamble, for 
instance, let us take leave of the 
feverish dreams, influenzas, medical 
prescriptions and other ills that flesh 
is heir to in this much doctored end 
of the nineteenth century Speeding 
back, swift as the east wind blows, 
we must imagine ourselves set down 
incontinently, as the old chroniclers 
say, in the midst of Paris, wicked, 
blood-stained, fascinating old Paris, 
A.D. 1580. ‘ How I love her, even 
to her spots and blemishes!” writes 
the Sire de Montaigne, his ink not yet 
dry. 

But stop a moment! Give us time, 
at least, to draw one long breath. 
Perhaps the transition has been almost 
tov abrupt, and it is difficult, however 
necessary, to realise that we of the 
Religion who value a whole skin had 
best keep very quiet. To put it more 
politely, the bravest among us can 
hardly err on the side of prudence, 
much as he appreciates hearing a 
sound orthodox sermon, or takes 
pleasure of a Sunday afternoon in 
joining. in the chorus of one of our 
grand old covenanting hymns, sung to 
our daughter’s accompaniment on the 
parlour-organ. 

The fact is, psalm-singing and the 
Plain Word, together with many an- 
other God-fearing ordinance, are sadly 
out of fashion in Paris at this moment. 
Those holy songs harped of old by the 
Shepherd King, and set to harmonious 
measure in the French tongue by our 
own inspired poet, Messire Clement 
Marot (the same which Madame 
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Marguerite of France loved and 
honoured well during her lifetime ; 
ay, and our present Queen Mother 
likewise in the hour of her humilia- 
tion and small beginnings, those holy 
psalms, I say, no longer have charm 
to catch the fickle fancy of court 
dame and seigneur, Rather Jodelle’s 
shameless muse; or the antics of 
ribald satyrs, who, in his train and 
under his patronage (we are credibly 
informed), went so far not long ago as 
to offer up in broad daylight, in the 
streets of a Christian French village, 
a goat, or bullock, or such like dumb 
creature (I wot not its precise nature) 
in idolatrous worship of one or 
another of their pagan divinities. 

But what saith the Preacher? 
“There is no longer truth; there is 
no longer mercy ; and the worship of 
the True God is no more on the 
earth.” Hist! speak lower, friend, 
in God’s name! Know that this very 
day se’nnight the faithful of our poor 
congregations again found their doors 
marked with the fatal chalk. You 
may picture the consternation which 
prevailed, the morc when it was 
discovered that not a house but had 
been requisitioned out of every sort 
of weapon, offensive and defensive. 
However, as time passed and nothing 
came of the fright (the most 
monstrous beasts will sleep when 
gorged full), and as that same day 
news arrived of the death of Bussy 
d@’ Amboise (caught in a guet-apens when 
on a secret visit to his dame and light- 
o’-love, furiously set upon and des- 
patched by the husband Monsieur 
Monsoreau), then was it declared in 
derision of us Huguenots that the 
passing shade alone of Bussy had 
caused all the panic, with sundry 
Latin quips divulged thereon. The 
which, perhaps, were it true, would 
not be without reason, seeing that few 
of us have yet forgot the part that 
firebrand played at St. Bartholomew, 
shooting and killing with pistolet, or 
naked steel in hand, even doing to 
death in cold blood his own kinsman, 
Bussy St. George, for the sake of the 
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heritage, but receiving now (praise 
be to God the Avenger !) his punish- 
ment in like kind. 

Without doubt it behoves us on 
this impromptu visit (the season mid- 
summer, but singularly inclement for 
the time of year, showing scarce a 
blade of corn in the fields) to keep 
well in mind that memorable Day of 
Treason not yet eight years old. Alas, 
the very stones underfoot cry aloud 
with our brothers’ blood ! Yonder river 
now sparkling to the sun (which ran 
red that time, ’tis said, as far as 
Xouen) still hides in its deep current 
mouldering skeletons, now and again, 
when God makes His voice heard in 
thunder, rising to the surface, to be 
hastily gathered up and cast into 
unknown graves. In the country at 
large our people again stand at arms ; 
not so easily hoodwinked, you may 
believe, by the Italian woman's 
honeyed promises or her son’s Foy de 
Roy. The siege of La Fére, better 
defended than attacked, jogs on apace, 
scattering meanwhile such havocamong 
the King’s pink and white minions,that, 
at court a woful cry is raised. “ Las, 
las!” they lament, “but ‘tis an ugly 
beast, this La Fére, which devours so 
many tender beauties!” Of the three 
Henries, he of Navarre (breaking 
loose at last from Catherine’s leading 
strings and her siren maids-of-honour) 
hath set the ball rolling in right royal 
sport at Cahors, albeit some of the 
stricter sort, glancing askance, show 
themselves but coldly inclined to this 
so-called Lover’s War. Henry of 
Valois, 


King of France by the grace of his 
mother, 
King of Poland, one or t’other ! 


(though God forbid that we should 
speak slightingly of His Anointed 
howeyer unworthy, only pray we, God 
keep thee from evil counsel, and thy 
poor people from the pest) Henry the 
Third of France, I say, still adorns the 
throne, he and his monkey minions. 
And side by side with him (some pre- 
tend a step higher) that other Henry, 
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he of Guise, arch-thief and arch-ser- 
pent, who, taking advantage of these 
troubled times, boldly insinuates him- 
self before the princes of the blood, 
holding close devil's league with every 
reptile traitor that lifts its venomous 
head above ground. 

To cut a long story short, /a bonne 
dame Catherine still lives and reigns, 
and is likely to do so till the end of 
the chapter. True, the said good lady 
knows not how to desist when her 
favourite dish of fricasseed cockscombs 
and gizzards, a1 Jtalienne, is set before 
her. Again this morning rumour got 
wind (eagerly caught up by those 
credulous souls who put all their faith 
in the marvellous, and deem any 
change a benefit) that Madame-Mére 
was grievously sick from over-indul- 
gence at supper last night; and cer- 
tain witty quips go the rounds, too 
scurrilous for repetition. 

Yesterday, it appears, the Italian, 
Messire René de _ Birague, our 
Reverendissime, Illustrissime Cardi- 
nal-Chancellor of France, gave at his 
priory house next door to the convent 
of Sainte Katherine du Val des Es- 
coliers, a magnificent collation on the 
baptism of one of his grand-nephews. 
Never was seen the like display for 
sumptuosity, bombance, and super- 
fluity, and that in the face of such 
misery as now ravages our poor 
France, eating and gnawing her to the 
very bone. There were present the 
three queens (Madame Margot being 
now on a visit) and with them their 
maids-of-honour, all a-tiptee for merry- 
making; and with the King his 
minions prodigiously fine, frizzled, 
painted, pranked ; himself among them 
mighty gay, yet dangling as usual at 
his girdle a chaplet of deaths’ heads 
curiously carved in ivory. 

The long gallery, we are told, in the 
Chancellor’s dwelling, had been newly 
decorated for this occasion, and was 
hung from end to end with rare 
Flemish tapestries representing ban- 
queting scenes. Their imagery re- 


called a pleasant saying of his late 
Majesty of Spain who declared one 
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day (mocking after his way) that his 
good people of Flanders could treat of 
nothing in their pictures but of eating 
and drinking and such like gluttony. 
The tables, two in number, extended 
the whole length of the hall, and were 
draperied in fine bleached linen, the 
same starched and fluted, after a 
recipe of the King’s own, as set down 
in his new Book of Ordinances, “ the 
which His Majesty commands shall be 
inviolably obeyed.” And of a verity 
what sight more delectable than a 
glossy field of napery thus gently 
ruffled, and swelling in little wavelets 
like a flowing river fretted by the 
wind, to borrow from the ingenious 
author of L'J/e des Thermes. 

Besides gold and silver, marvellous 
rich, the tables displayed an extra- 
ordinary collection of over twelve 
hundred vessels in faience, holding 
dried fruits, coloured sugar-plums, and 
comfits of all kinds, arranged in pyra- 
mids, castles, terraces, and other tasty 
devices. But in the end the greater 
part of this brittle ware was vaunt- 
ingly thrown out of window by the 
court pages and lackeys, who set 
themselves to smash and scatter as is 
their insolent habit. A loss indeed to 
be regretted, since many pieces, we 
are assured by the curious, were 
of admirable workmanship, mostly 
Italian. 

These harrowing details (for which 
of us does not own himself more or 
less concerned in a question of rare 
china?) we glean from the remarks of 
a free spoken gentleman who has 
drawn up his mule under the Enseigne 
de la Vérité, printers, over against 
the fountain St. Benoist ; a personage 
of some consideration, evidently, in 
his own eyes and that of others. He 
wears a neatly trimmed beard, be- 
ginning to grizzle, a dark velvet 
mantle, and a starched ruff of Breton 
lace; in short, he resembles one of 
those old family portraits which hang 
in places of honour over the library 
chimney. Something familiar, more- 
over, in our informant’s tone of speech, 
diversified as it is by much caustic 
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gossip and frequent lapses into the 
learned tongue, betrays his identity. 
This is presently put beyond question 
by the avowal, of that fine old doughty 
maxim: “T] est aussi peu en la puis- 
sance de toute la faculté terrienne 
dWengarder la liberté francaise de 
parler, comme d'enfouir le soleil,” etc., 
etc. In other words, it is a pretty 
difficult matter to stop a Frenchman’s 
tongue. 

Our minds lately refreshed by an 
attentive perusal of the Registre 
Journal @un Curieur, we find no 
further trouble in placing our man. 
He is none other, surely, than Maitre 
Pierre de ]’Estoile, King’s Counsel, or, 
if you like the title better, Grand 
Audiencier en la Chancellerie de 
France. Maitre de I’Estoile, as every- 
body knows, belongs to the party so 
called Politique, but by many esteemed 
little better than Huguenot or Atheist. 
He reads M. de Montaigne, and when 
following his course of law at Bourges 
studied under the direction of that 
learned Scotch Jurist Arbuthnot, who 
afterwards notoriously went over. 
Truth to tell our Grand Audiencier 
hangs fire somewhat between the Re- 
formed Catholics and the Catholics 
Reformed, as he subtly puts it. Just 
now he has stopped at La Vérité on his 
way probably to or from the Palais de 
Justice. Eager as ever for informa- 
tion he makes inquiry of the printer 
(whose noble and intelligent head ap- 
pears in striking relief against the 
black interior of his workshop) what 
fresh pamphlets, pasquinades, quibbles, 
or other drollery may have blown 
abroad overnight. 

But to day, it seems, little, if any- 
thing of interest has transpired. The 
one absorbing topic that fills all men’s 
mouths, even to the exclusion of 
politics, continues to be this same 
singular and alarming epidemic which 
has newly broken out among us. So 
great the panic, particularly in the 
law-courts where several severe cases 
have occurred, that business is almost 
at a standstill. According to some 
reports the entire legal staff (with the 
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honourable exception of Messire Chris- 
tophe de Thou) has taken to precipi- 
tate flight, under the pretext of the 
summer vacations. Such pusillanim- 
ous conduct, at a time like this, cannot 
be too strongly censured. As the 
First President himself remarked, if 
ever there was an occasion which called 
for extraordinary zeal and devotion on 
the part of our magistrature it is 
surely this, when, owing to the general 
distress and deserted state of the town, 
not a night passes that one does not 
hear of armed bands scouring the 
streets, of houses forced, of arson and 
murder done. Far be it from us to 
gainsay those preaching friars who are 
heard daily crying in the churches that 
for our sins the ire of a justly offended 
Deity is now made manifest. Scarcely 
a house remains unvisited. Ten thou- 
sand victims, according to the police 
reports, have already succumbed, and 
that in a surprisingly short space of 
time, for as a general thing the sick- 
ness seems to be more lingering in its 
effects than violently fatal. It begins, 
we are told, with a kind of cold or 
catarrh, resembling that which during 
the reign of Charles the Sixth used to 
be called cogueluche, and is accom- 
panied by great lassitude, headache, 
distress of the stomach, and pains in 
the back and loins. Our most 
learned physicians admit themselves 
at a loss, failing to trace any parallel 
between this and other pestilential 
diseases that have hitherto run the 
country. Maitre de |’ Estoile goes on 
to recount with visible emotion that 
his own very dear lady (sage and 
virtuous Damoiselle Anne de Baillon) 
hath likewise fallen ill of the malady, 
as he learns by a late courier,—she 
having left home on a visit to some 
relatives at Lugny, in hopes of escap- 
ing the contagion (her health already 
delicate), but no sooner arrived than 
obliged to take to her bed. 

While the honest gentleman turns 
aside to wipe a tear, another of our 
company, a rather severe looking 
young man who has ridden up on a 
bedraggled white nag, hastens to offer 
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a tribute of respectful sympathy to 
the anxieties of the loving and loyal 
husband. He observes that as one 
but just recovered from a _ sharp 
attack of this so called coqueluche he 
can speak with some understanding. 
The weakness fell upon him, we are 
informed, suddenly while superintend- 
ing the placing of a stone in the new 
bridge over against L’Ile du Palais. 
But for timely assistance he would 
certainly have toppled over into the 
water. On the word of a gentleman, 
his legs fairly doubled up under him 
like those of a leaden toy. Being 
conveyed to his own domicile, he sent 
out without loss of time in quest of 
one Malvédi, Mathematical Reader to 
the King, a learned physician and 
philosopher of high repute, who, as 
perhaps we know, is devoting his 
whole attention to the study of this 
disease and the relief of its sufferers. 
Under M. Malvédi’s advice our sick 
man kept his bed for several days, 
eschewing solid food, and above all 
abstaining from every kind of stimu- 
lant. In fact the best panaceas thus 
far have proved to be warm bed- 
clothes and short rations ; and whereas 
the regular practitioners persist in 
their use of the lancet, and doses of 
rhubarb and cassia, ’tis doubtful but 
that in many cases they do more harm 
than good. 

Amid so many stories of incom- 
petency and misery we are, at least, 
gratified to learn that our newly insti- 
tuted Prévost de la Santé does not 
stultify in office. Already one hears 
of auction-sules forbidden by law ; of 
tents and other temporary coverings 
erected in various quarters for the 
reception of those sick of the con- 
tagion, apart from ordinary patients 
of the Hostel-Dieu. There is even 
some talk of building, by voluntary 
contribution, a ‘new hospital over 
towards Montfaucon. All this, how- 
ever, must be counted as little more 
than chimerical so long as those who 
might, and should, afford help to their 
poorer neighbours continue to fly the 
city, as they do in shoals; while 
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strangers carefully avoid passing this 
way, and many honest folk who 
depend for their livelihood on the out- 
lay of the rich know not which side 
to turn. 

Curiously enough it is asserted that 
this epidemic first took rise among the 
wealthy classes, where it still prevails 
with greatest virulence. As for the 
pestiferous air of Paris, so loudly 
condemned, we can state for a fact 
that numerous small villages, 
boroughs, and open places in the 
environs and throughout the country 
(some say extending as far as Tivoli 
in Italy) are at the present moment 
more cruelly visited than the least 
healthy quarter in town. But what 
will you? Our citizens remain as 
ever obdurate alike to the dictates of 
common prudence and common sense. 
So ill-considered their flight that many 
scarce give themselves time to turn 
keys behind them, abandoning house- 
hold effects and valuables of every 
description to the mercy of careless 
servants or marauding _ thieves. 
Meanwhile it would be hard to tell 
which causes the greater mortality, 
the sickness or the misery. Public 
works are either wholly stopped, or 
make little progress; witness this 
new bridge, which by His Majesty’s 
express command was being pressed 
forward in this season of low waters. 
Fruitless, indeed, the attempt to keep 
together a sufficient corps of labourers 
when the stoutest among them drop 
off from day to day like flies in a 
frost ! 

An exchange of compliments on the 
part of one and another enables us, 
at this point, to gather that the said 
new bridge (a most noble and truly 
admirable structure) is due to the 
talents of the very unassuming young 
gentleman whose conversation hay 
interested us, and whose acquaintance 
we feel ourselves privileged in mak- 
ing, Maitre Jacques Androuet du Car- 
ceau, Premier Architecte du Roy. 
‘““Huguenot! Devil’s tool!” some 
one hisses. In other words, good 
sirs, let it be known that neither on 
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this occasion have those of the League 
(self-styled Holy) who are ever on the 
alert sowing disaffection among the 
people, neglected their opportunity for 
further complaint against our Lord 
King, making it out nothing short of 
heresy that he should give employment 
to one of this hated religion, “‘ Whose 
accursed works,” ery they, “ built God 
knows by what new and extortionate 
tax wrung from the sweat of the poor, 
may the foul Fiend fly away with!” 
Vulgar superstition apart, it must be 
admitted that Maitre du Cerceau’s 
unfinished bridge offers but precarious 
footing to such of us as desire to cross 
the river at the Pointe de la Cité! 
The alternative remains (and old 
customs are always best) of taking 
boat with one of the Seine watermen 
whose stentorian call assails our ear. 
In this low quarter of Paris (the 
town refuse heap) a curious odour pre- 
vails, sulphuric by suggestion, and 
certainly little conducive to the 
physical well-being ; especially when 
combined, as we find it to-day, with a 
shrewish east wind and a July sun 
which blisters like a burning-glass. 
The number of pale and sickly-looking 
faces that pass is noticeable, now one’s 
attention has been called to it. Many 
poor folk lie stretched on the rough 
cobble pavement, or crouch in the 
shade cast by a row of tall wood and 
mortar buildings overhanging the em- 
bankment. They snap at flies, dozing 
fitfully, clothed for the most part in 
nondescript rags, irrespective of sex, 
their heads closely enveloped, or 
covered by shocks of unkempt hair, 
black, blonde or gray as the case may 
be. The quay itself, customarily a 
scene of busy traffic, now appears 
almost deserted. Here and _ there 
groups of artisans and ’prentice lads 
play at quoits in clear mid-street, but 
with little of the noisy animation that 
usually attends their favourite pastime. 
Over against the church of the Augus- 
tines, however, where a crowd of 
street-urchins are congregated, the 
fun waxes loud and boisterous. Some 


sort of target (possibly a wasps’ nest), 
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which the youngsters have stuck on a 
post at the place where four roads 
meet, seems to be the centre of attrac- 
tion. This they belabour with hearty 
good-will, each lucky blow followed by 
yells of triumph, and a swarming of 
the insects disturbed, which rise for a 
moment, circling almost in solid mass. 

God of mercies! what do we 
see? Can it bea human head,—that 
blackened, sightless, flyblown thing? 
Let us be off, fast as our trembling 
limbs will carry us from the spot; yet 
must we needs first stop to make 
inquiry, with the proverbial curiosity 
of our kind, of what manner of being 
it was, and what its name and crime, 
when, like the rest of us, yon ghastly 
parody had eyes to see, ears to hear, 
brain to scheme. One De la Bobetiére, 
we are informed, a Huguenot gentle- 
man and seigneur in Poitou, who, 
returning from the siege of Lusignan, 
where he acquitted himself with much 
valour, and learning by common report 
of the infidelity of his wife during his 
absence. incontinently killed the said 
damoiselle, together with her paramour, 
a former friend and (Catholic) neigh- 
bour of his own, having first beguiled 
the same into a little wood, and there 
falling upon him. And being con- 
demned and led out to execution the 
said Bobetitre could not brook that 
one should bind him, but taking up 
the headsman’s sword tried its temper 
upon his thumb, the which finding 
good, he said, “ My friend, thy blade 
is excellent ; despatch me quickly, for 
it only depends on thee.” And thus 
died as a bold captain should, having 
repeated his prayers aloud to God 
after the fashion of those of his 
religion. 

There has been much talk of late of 
the admirable, rich, and most exquisite 
new buildings which Catherine de 
Medicis and the kings, her husband 
and sons, have caused to be erected on 
the site of the ancient Louvre. But 
approaching it as we do from the east 
no such tokens of renovation are ap- 
parent. Here the old Castle of King 
Louis the Eleventh and his prede- 
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cessors casts as gloomy a shade as ever, 
and the formidable drawbridge which 
spans the moat (reduced to a muddy 
bed in this season of drought) is the 
same that existed during the English 
wars. 

Of our own day, however, and of 
such slack habits as we alone live to 
see and rue, are the present King’s 
stout Switzers who now mount guard. 
Sprawling at ease, buttons and ribbons 
at loose ends, they seem more intent on 
catching flies (never was known the 
like pest, sure sign, ’tis said, of coming 
sickness) than in challenging passing 
strangers. As it happens a triplet of 
rattling young gallants, brilliant in 
parti-coloured satins and exhaling 
musk as they go, skip through the 
iron portal a few paces before us. 
Their airy insolence would be hard 
to imitate, even if one tried; and 
presently, at the end of an empty 
courtyard, a dirty spot moreover, 
reeking with ordure, our butterfly 
guides spring up a flight of back 
stairs and vanish. <A la fraize on 
congnoist le veau / as sing the Latin 
schoolboys, saucy by nature and un- 
abashed even in presence of their 
Sovereign-Master and his minions, 
Verily it needs no second glance to 
recognise these bedizened thieves and 
lily-handed cut-throats of the King’s 
bed-chamber! Mark them where they 
swagger, with nether garments tight 
as skin, and striped like the zebra, be- 
ruffed about the ears like windmills : 


Leur qwil ne se tourne a son aise 
Dedans le repli de leur fraise, 
Et dessus leur teste legtre 

Un petit bonnet par derr:ére. 


But now comes the question 
whether, tracking the scent of violet 
powder and aromatic drugs which 
Messires the Minions have left in 
their wake, we shall also climb the 
Louvre stairs, and, picking our steps 
amid palace sweepings, crave royal 
audience. Times have changed, to be 
sure, since good Saint Louis received 
all comers under a spreading oak 
in his dear desert of Vincennes. Not 
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long ago, we are told, one of the 
greatest of the land (whose name need 
not be mentioned) was left half the 
day dangling among the lackeys of 
the antechamber, the while not a 
puppy minion scratching but the door 
flew open. None of that for us, ja 
Dieu ne plaise/ Rather, turning our 
backs on royal patronage, let us seek 
out the far famed jeu de paume, 
pastime more honourable, certes, and 
better suited to our noble seigneurs 
and intrepid captains of France, than 
kicking one’s heels along the coffers 
of the antechamber . 

Here it was only the other day 
that that finest hero and best tennis- 
player of all Christendom, Don John 
of Austria, gave proofs of his powers 
under ‘the bright eyes of Madame 
Margot. Here poor Antoine de Croy 
played his last play before going home 
to sup off cold poison, as some say. 
Others however pretend that Mon-dit 
Seigneur died of his own indiscretion ; 
for returning late under the light of 
the moon, smarting, moreover, from 
some angry words let fall by the 
King, his heart swollen and his blood 
inflamed, the said prince was so ill 
advised as to call for wine and 
incontinently drink thereof three cups, 
besides eating three plates full of 
green almonds ; whereupon, going to 
bed, he was dead before cockcrow. 

Henry of Bourbon used also to figure 
in these courts, taking part with Henry 
of Guise and others of his commerce. 
Sick at heart, of a verity, it made 
every honest man to see the little 
honour shown Jeanne d’Albret’s son, 
and how he was galloped hither and 
thither, with slighting word or jest, as 
if of no more account than a simple 
page or court lackey. But, please God, 
all that is now changed. Young 
Henry no longer runs at the beck and 
call of any insolent upstart, male or 
female, of the roquette or the ruelle. 
He hath slipped the silken noose, and 
away in the open ; catch who can our 
Béarn fox ! 

To day, for a wonder, M. de Guise, 
who rarely misses showing himself of 
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a morning in the royal courts, is alike 
conspicuous by his absence. There are 
those who deem the noble game shorn 
of half its glory without that godlike 
presence, superb and courteous, blond 
yet virile, beside which princes of the 
blood look common clay. All the 
world is anxiously inquiring news of 
the great man (some say he has left 
for Rome on a secret mission) and a 
general sigh goes up, sad or glad, as 
may be, when it is made known that 
my Lord Duke lies sick at home, suffer- 
ing from an attack of this same un- 
healthy malady which now overruns 
the country. Nor is his the only fresh 
case reported. The King’s brother- 
in-law, the Duke de Merceeur, is said 
to be down with it, the minion St. Lue, 
the Seigneur d’O,—in short half the 
court. 

From one cause or another it seems 
destined that our royal game should 
make but a dull show to-day. Many 
balls that started with flying colours 
flag and fall away, very much as did 
the plebeian leaden quoits we took 
note of in passing along the quays. 
Gentlemen stop to wipe their brows, 
to call for water, to cuff the ears cf 
delinquent page-boys. Above all, the 
whole company with one voice, irre- 
spective of creed or politics, inveigh 
against the weather, which is unanim- 
ously pronounced detestable. 

In the midst of the hubbub a portly 
individual, edging his way through 
the throng, becomes an object of 
earnest attention. The personage 
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distributes ceremonious bows right 
and left as he proceeds, but appears 
pressed for time, and wears on his 
rubicund countenance an expression 
of deep pre-occupation. At his heels 
follows a black-robed assistant who 
also inclines profoundly in good imita- 
tion of his master. From under one 
arm a case of instruments protrudes, 
lancets, probably, by the look of it. 
No sooner passed than the clamour 
swells to a climax. “ Hé/ what is 
this? Has one heard? Is it true,— 
is it false? Yes,—no,—par le mort- 
Dieu/ true as that yonder stalks 
first-physician Mare-Miron,—true as 
that Henry de Bourbon is next of 
blood, or Henry de Guise next of—” 
but let him who dares forestall 
events. 

This very hour Henry, King of 
France, last of the Valois (his health 
already enfeebled by every manner of 
dissolute living and inherited dis- 
temper) was seized with chills, sneez- 
ings, and sickness, sure precursors, as 
everybody knows, of the common 
ailment. He hath called in haste for 
the Queen-Mother, for six learned 
physicians and as many priests. His 
groans, tis said, resound through the 
apartments as far as the outer courts 
and are fit to scare you,—or set your 
sides shaking with laughter. The 
King, I say, most Christian, most 
High, most Powerful, most Excellent, 
most Magnanimous and most Invin- 
cible,—Henry, third of his name, is 
down with the influenza ! 
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PARLIAMENT AND THE 


Wiruovut pretending to define what 
ought to be the relations between 
Parliament, or rather the House of 
Commons which is the effective organ 
of Parliament, and the Government 
of India, it may be a suggestive specu- 
lation to consider what those relations 
practically are and what they are 
tending to become. Few will doubt 
that a change is in the air. The 
Under-Secretary of State for India, 
Mr. George Russell, in beginning his 
speech on the subject of the recruit- 
ment of the Indian Civil Service on 
June 2nd, remarked that, “It was 
extraordinary that up to within the 
last few years the affairs of our great 
Indian Empire had excited so little 
attention in this country, but he could 
say that the present House of Com- 
mons at all events was alive to its 
responsibilities in the matter.” We 
shall hardly be doing Mr. Russell an 
injustice if we suggest that, when 
saying this, he secretly wished that the 
present House of Commons, which is 
only advancing it may be said on the 
steps of the last House, would follow 
the good old plan of letting things 
alone. It would make matters so 
much simpler for the Indian Office 
and for its official representative in 
the House of Commons. 

In the old days, unless some great 
war or famine afforded the subject of 
an important debate, the affairs of 
India generally occupied the time (it 
cannot be said the attention) of the 
House little more than for one evening 
in the session. The discussion of the 
Indian Budget was almost a farce. 
Year by year protests were made at 
its postponement to the end of the 
session ; but it was the same which- 
ever party was in power. The de- 
bate took place at the latter end of 
July or in August. It was natural 
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that Ministers, careful of the time of 
the House, should put off the debate 
so long as possible. Few members 
cared to attend, and the discussion 
had a note of unreality throughout. 
The Secretary or Under-Secretary of 
State, as the case might be, presented 
his statement of Indian estimates and 
accounts for the current year and the 
two previous years. To those who 
took any interest in the matter there 
was practically nothing new in this 
statement, as the same or almost the 
same figures had been published to the 
world months earlier in the Indian 
Finance Minister’s statement in Cal- 
cutta, and in the published Indian 
Finance Accounts. Those who had 
not taken the trouble to learn the 
salient facts of Indian finance from 
these earlier statements were not 
likely to be specially interested in the 
official presentation of them in the 
House of Commons. The discussion 
which succeeded the generally opti- 
mistic speech of the Minister was 
probably carried on in the same strain 
by the Anglo-Indian experts in the 
House, who have not had the reputa- 
tion of being popular speakers in that 
assembly, and in other keys by mem- 
bers (probably not much more popu- 
lar) who had some grievance or whim 
to air. Throughout the debate it was 
felt that there was no practical issue 
being discussed, that there was no 
advantage to be gained by many such 
debates. No wonder busy members 
of Parliament felt that they could be 
better occupied elsewhere than in the 
House on that evening. Yet the 
discussion on that evening represented 
to the world, and specially to our 
subjects in India, the amount and 
kind of interest displayed by Parlia- 
ment in Indian affairs. All that is 
being changed, not so much by a 
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spirit of greater reality being infused 
into the debate on the Indian Budget, 
as by independent debates raised on 
limited issues by independent members 
of the House. This means, among 
other modifications, the passing of the 
initiative in Parliamentary discussions 
of Indian affairs from the hands of 
responsible ministers into the hands 
of irresponsible members, often, and 
even generally, unacquainted in any 
special degree with the country. It 
is obvious that there is danger in this 
state of things. 

In the days of the East India 
Company, generally speaking all that 
concerned the administration of India 
was left by Parliament to the absolute 
discretion of the Court of Directors 
and the Board of Control ;—with this 
exception, that, every twenty years, 
when the Company’s Charter came to 
be renewed, its methods of govern- 
ment were thoroughly examined in 
all their bearings, and important 
modifications were often introduced 
into them. Among such modifica- 
tions were the re-organisation of the 
Court of Directors, the abolition of 
private patronage and the opening 
of the Indian Civil Service to public 
competition, the abolition of the 
China trade, the appointment of a 
commission to simplify the law in 
India, and the addition of a legal 
member to the Governor-General’s 
Council. Changes of this kind were 
often made when the charter of the 
Company was to be renewed. But 
the charter once renewed, it would 
have been unconstitutional, and 
strongly resented as such by the 
Directorate of the Company, had 
Parliament afterwards interfered in 
the general principles and methods of 
the Company’s administration. In 
the intervals between the renewals of 
the charter, the theory of the con- 
stitution may be said to have been, 
that, in regard to Indian administra- 
tion, the Court of Directors stood in 
the place of Parliament as a legislative 
body. The English public and its 
parliamentary representatives being 
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ignorant, and generally careless of 
Indian affairs, it was recognised that 
the functions of Parliament in this 
sphere should be delegated to a more 
or less independent body, both 
acquainted with and interested in 
Indian government. To use the 
words employed in what may be 
called its dying petition, the Court of 
Directors derived sufficient weight 
from its constitution and from the 
relation it occupied to the Minister, 
to be a substantial barrier against 
those inroads of self-interest and 
ignorance in this country from which 
the government of India had hitherto 
been comparatively free, but against 
which it would be too much to expect 
that Parliament should of itself afford 
suflicient protection. Prophetic words, 
written in 1858 ! 

3y the Act of 1858 the East India 
Company with its Court of Directors 
and the Board of Control were 
abolished ; but in the constitution 
which took their place it was intended 
that the Council of India should 
in many respects occupy the position 
and perform the functions of the old 
Court of Directors. The Council was, 
it was anticipated, to perform several 
functions. It was to supply the 
Minister with a body of counsellors of 
wide and prolonged experience com- 
petent to advise him in dealing with 
the acts or proposals of the Indian 
administration: it was, if need be, to 
act to a certain degree as a moral 
check on the Minister, if he was 
inclined for any reason to act contrary 
to the real interests of India; and it 
was to stand in the place of Parlia- 
ment as a legislature on Indian affairs. 
The Court of Directors urged that the 
Council to be qualified for its future 
duties must have at least coordinate 
authority with the Minister in the 
disposal of business and in the control 
over the Home Establishments, and 
that it must be sufficiently numerous 
and at least partially independent of 
him by the conditions of its appoint- 
ment. For this purpose they advised 


that a portion at least of the Council 
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should be representatives elected by 
persons substantially interested in the 
Indian Government. As a body of 
advisers, the Council may be regarded 
as having done the work expected of 
them. Together they bring to a 
focus a long and wide accumulation 
of experience ; and they tend to give 
greater stability and continuity to the 
policy and opinions of the Indian 
Government, a quality which is some- 
times required in the case of govern- 
ment by a few individuals holding 
their posts for only five years. No 
doubt the condition which excludes 
members of either House of Parlia- 
ment from a seat on the Council 
prevents that body from securing 
the services of some of the most 
energetic and capable of Indian 
statesmen. But still it has always 
contained a large proportion of the 
most experienced of Indian adminis- 
trators, and a certain proportion of 
men of really great mark. If it has 
failed to perform the other functions, 
besides that of advising, which were 
originally expected of it, the fact 
must be due not to any defect in the 
nominations to the Council, but to 
general considerations relating to its 
constitution. It was expected to act 
as a check to the Minister, and in some 
matters, particularly of finance, power 
was reserved to it to over-ride the 
opinion of the Minister. No doubt 
this power is in some _ instances 
exercised. It is not easy for an 
outside critic to gauge the degree to 
which the control over Indian affairs 
is influenced by this power which has 
been reserved to the Council; but he 
is not likely to be far wrong in saying 
that in this respect the Council’s 
influence cannot be compared for one 
instant with the power of the old 
Court of Directors. For the first few 
years something of the traditions and 
prestige of the Court of Directors 
belonged to the Council, but in the 
nature of things this has died out. 
Certainly the absence of members of 
Parliament has detracted from 
its prestige and its independence. 
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But the chief cause which has robbed 
the Council of its old prestige, and of 
its influence both in the India Office 
and in the larger sphere of government, 
is the fact that it is not representative 
of any large body of persons, such as 
the old general Court of Proprietors, 
in whose nime it can make its voice 
heard. <As it is, the members of 
Council represent no one but them- 
selves. If their advice is overruled, 
they may express their dissent, which 
no one much regards ; they have prac- 
tically no power of appealing as it 
were to any higher court of public 
opinion. Take for instance the failure 
of the Council to make its influence 
felt, even on behalf of interests which 
it was specially intended to protect, in 
the treatment of India by the War- 
Office. It is notorious, it was openly 
stated the other day by ex-Secretaries 
of State and ex-Viceroys in the House 
of Lords, that India had been unfairly 
dealt with inthe matter ofarmy effective 
and non-effective charges. In connec- 
tion with army administration gener- 
ally India has been muleted to the 
amount of millions of pounds. The 
Government of India has over and over 
again strongly protested, and their 
complaints have been seconded by 
the Secretary of State and his Council. 
But they have failed to get justice. 
The Council have protested,—and 
what more could they do? But they 
have availed nothing against the non 
possumus, or rather the nolumus of the 
Treasury. The Old Court of Directors 
would not have accepted such a denial 
of justice. They had a general Court 
of Proprietors to appeal to, and they 
certainly would not have given in 
without forcing English public opinion 
to take up the matter and to consider 
the claims of India to equitable treat- 
ment. 

If the influence exercised by the 
Council in such matters is so much 
less than the power of the Court of 
Directors used to be, what is to be 
said of the position which the Council 
occupies in the estimation of the 
public, and of its capacity to act as 
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a buffer between the ignorant volition 
of Parliament and the action of the 
Indian Government? Surely on this 
side its inferiority to the Court of 
Directors is greater still. A deliber- 
ate decision of the Government of 
India in any matter of importance, 
as for instance in favour of the aboli- 
tion of the Presidential Army system 
or of Currency Reform, carries 
weight. But what additional weight 
is given to this decision in the eyes of 
the British public or of Parliament 
by the knowledge that it has been 
supported by the Council of India in 
this country? To all intents and 
purposes the Council of India is 
considered in such matters merely as 
another edition of the Government of 
India ; and the unpopularity in which 
the members of the latter stand in 
the estimation of at least a part of 
the British public attaches no less 
to the Council. In a word, the 
Council does not carry either the 
independent authority or the public 
confidence which would enable it to 
stand in the place of Parliament as a 


legislature for Indian affairs. This 
was remarkably illustrated the 
other day in the matter of the 
reform of the Indian Currency. The 


Government of the day were not 
satisfied to have the views of the 
Council on the proposals of the 
Government of India, because this 
would not have helped them to obtain 
the confidence of the British public 
in taking the important steps pro- 
posed. What did they do? They 
appointed such a Special Committee 
as would command public confidence 
to report on the subject. On this 
Committee there was only one member 
of the Council of India, and he the 
one member who has never been in 
India! Surely a curious commentary 
on the Council. Again, notice that 
the majority of the Council have 
taken the strongest course they could 
take in dissenting from the Secretary 
of State’s despatch communicating to 
the Government of India the resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons on the 
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examination for the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice. But is their dissent considered 
as a serious factor in the situation 
either by Parliament or by the British 
public? The conclusion of the matter 
is that the India Council is no longer 
seriously expected to stand between 
Parliament and the Indian Govern- 
ment in any matter in which Parlia- 
ment takes the slightest interest. 
When the proposal was under discus- 
sion for reducing the number of 
members on the Council, a consumma- 
tion effected by Lord Cross’s Act, the 
question was considered almost wholly 
as a matter of economy in the manage- 
ment of the India Office. It was 
almost forgotten that the Council had 
ever been expected to perform the 
functions of a legislature in the place 
of Parliament. 

The House of Commons, on the 
other hand, which is yearly becoming 
at once more democratic and more 
autocratic, has evidently ceased to 
consider that its legislative functions 
in respect to Indian affairs have been 
delegated, and permanently delegated, 
to the India Council. There is now 
no such recognised opportunity for 
the discussion of Indian admin- 
istration as used, in the days of the 
Company, to be afforded by the 
periodical renewal of its charter. 
The yearly debate on the Indian 
Budget does not supply this opportu- 
nity, as perhaps it was intended to do. 
It is a very serious question whether 
the time has not come for a thorough 
investigation of the affairs of India 
by Parliament. One beneficial result 
of such an investigation would prob- 
ably be the establishment of better 
relations between the House of Com- 
mons and the Indian administration, 
and a truer appreciation by Parlia- 
ment of the scope, aims, and methods 
of Indian government. A _ serious 


danger of the present situation is 
the prejudice with which at least a 
section of the House regards any 
action of the Indian executive, or 
receives any statement made on its 
During the debate on 


authority. 
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June 2nd, it was stated by one of 
this section that the affairs of India 
were administered in the interests of 
selfishness alone. Such is the creed 
that is always preached in our modern 
Radical clubs. In the eyes of these 
home-keeping patriots the English- 
men who have upheld the flag of 
England over so large a portion of the 
world have always been selfish, cruel, 
and tyrannical. Hence the executive 
in India is always the unpopular 
party, when any case in which it is 
involved occupies the serious atten- 
tion of the House. This was always 
so to some extent, even in the days of 
the Company ; but in those days the 
renewal of the Company’s charter 
every twenty years afforded a useful 
opportunity for correcting this preju- 
dice, and for adjusting the relations 
between the House of Commons and 
the Government of India. In the 
present conjuncture, when no general 
Parliamentary inquiry into Indian 
affairs has taken place for over thirty 
years, and when the House is becom- 
ing more and more out of sympathy 
with the Indian administration, a 
thorough Parliamentary investigation 
is particularly desirable to allay the 
increasing friction between the two 
organs of government. The Court of 
Directors in their report to the Pro- 
prietors on the subject of the Bills for 
abolishing the East India Company, 
pointed out the objections to the 
ordinary exercise of legislative func- 
tions by Parliament in regard to India 
in the following passage which is still 
pertinent : 


The Minister is indeed subject to the 
control of Parliament and of the British 
nation. But though Parliament and the 
nation exercise a salutary control over 
their own affairs, it would be contrary to 
all experience to suppose that they will 
exercise it over the affairs of a hundred 
millions [three hundred millions would 
now be nearer the mark] of Hindoos and 
Mahomedans. MHabitually they will 
doubtless be hereafter, as they have been 
heretofore, indifferent and inattentive to 
Indian affairs, and will leave them 
entirely to the Minister. The consequence 
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will be, that in the exceptional cases in 
which they do interfere, the interference 
will not be grounded on knowledge of the 
subject, and will probably be for the most 
part confined to cases where an Indian 
question is taken up from party motives, 
as the means of injuring a Minister ; or 
when some Indian malcontent, generally 
with objects opposed to good government, 
succeeds in interesting the sympathies of 
the public in his favour. For it is not 
the people of India, but rich individuals 
and societies representing class interests, 
who have the means of engaging the ear 
of the public, through the press and 
through agents in Parliament. And it is 
important to remark, that by the pro- 
visions of either of the Bills the House of 
Commons will be rendered even less 
competent in point of knowledge of Indian 
affairs than at present, since by both 
Bills all the members of the Council of 
India will be excluded from it. 


In its broad scope this criticism 
holds good. The House still remains 
incapable of exercising a general con- 
trol over Indian affairs, and to the 
vast majority of Indian questions it 
still remains quite indifferent. Yet 
the occasions which it finds for inter- 
ference are growing more numerous. 
The writers of the Court of Directors’ 
report (it is believed to have been 
drafted by Sir James Melvill and John 
Stuart Mill) suggest that the in- 
fluence of rich individuals might at 
times succeed in winning the attention 
and the sympathies of Parliament. 
This has not occurred of late years in 
any important instance; but that 
there is still a possibility of the danger 
is shown by questions recently asked 
in Parliament in regard to the position 
and conduct of individuals at an 
important Native Court in India 
where intrigue is very rife. The ques- 
tions, if they had not that aim, had 
the appearance of trying to turn the 
influence of the British Government 
against one of the local factions in the 
State. In regard to “ Societies repre- 
senting class interests in India,” the 
writers’ criticism has been justified. 
Only three years ago, the grievances 
of the Uncovenanted Services in the 
matters of furlough-pay and pension 
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were successfully agitated under the 
guidance of Sir Seymour King. 
Thanks to the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee’s recommendations, these Civil 
Servants obtained the privilege of 
receiving their furlough-pay and 
pensions in this country at the rate of 
exchange of ls. 9d. the rupee. This 
is probably a higher rate than the 
Government of India, if left to them- 
selves to determine it in the interests 
of the country, would have consented 
to give. The Parliamentary Com- 
mittee had the interests and financial 
situation of India less directly before 
them in arriving at their recommenda- 
tion. 

But the writers of the report failed 
to suggest, or rather to foresee, 
another and more important kind of 
influence which was to prompt the 
interference of the House of Commons 
in Indian affairs; the influence of 
fanatics and doctrinaires. It is this 
influence which at the present time 
requires special attention. The recent 
proceedings of Parliament, which may 
be said to have been prompted by this 
influence, are those in connection with 
the Cantonment Regulations, the 
Excise Administration, the Opium 
Trade, and the Indian Civil Service. 
In these instances, resolutions requir- 
ing the Government of India to re- 
verse its deliberate policy have been 
passed against the express wish of the 
Ministers of the day in comparatively 
thin, and in some cases extremely thin 
Houses. The resolutions have been 
passed without the least attempt to 
consider each question in all its bear- 
ings and to estimate the consequencec 
of adopting a new policy. Members 
have voted for the resolutions on 
account of the urgency and importun- 
ity of certain small but very ardent 
sections of the electorate, the rest of 
the electorate being entirely passive 
on the questions. The resolution of 
the last House of Commons in the 
matter of Indian excise was obviously 
a “cheap temperance vote.” ‘To 
record a vote in favour of the resolu- 
tion, be the consequences what they 
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might be in India itself, obtained the 
member the favour of the temperance 
party in England, and that without 
alienating a single voter on the other 
side. The Anti-Opium Society have 
in many constituencies a strong con- 
tingent whose favour is worth secur- 
ing by a vote in support of their 
resolution in Parliament. To vote on 
the other side does not gain the 
adhesion of a single doubtful elector. 
What wonder then that the fanatics 
get their way in Parliament ! 

Now let us see what the Government 
of India have done in regard to these 
resolutions. Speaking generally, they 
have declined to act upon them, Seeing 
that these resolutions had not the 
support of the responsible Ministers 
of the day, seeing too that, having been 
passed in relatively thin Houses, they 
had not even the full weight of Parlia- 
mentary authority, and seeing further 
that they were passed without any 
proper consideration of their probable 
consequences, the Indian Executive 
have felt themselves at liberty to 
ignore or to evade them. That this is 
so as regards the Cantonment Regula- 
tions distinctly appears from the follow- 
ing cutting from a recent issue of a 
Bombay newspaper: “ The Contagious 
Disease Acts Commission fully corro- 
borates the statement that the spirit 
of the orders of Parliament was evaded, 
but that the military authorities, much 
less H. E. The Viceroy, are nowise 
responsible.’”’ Who then, it might be 
asked, is responsible? But that is 
another story. The same paper had 
also the following passage on the same 
subject : “ A report showing the effect 
of the repeal of the Contagious Diseases 
regulations upon the health of the 
British garrison in India is shortly to 
be sent home. The statistics of the 
subject have been carefully compiled 
over a long series of years, and it is 
needless to say that they make only 
oneconclusion possible as tothe terrible 
results of the action of the House of 
Commons in the matter.” This 


passage justifies, so far as justification 
he possible, the Government of India in 
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evading the orders of Parliament. It 
must be remembered that to India a 
British regiment is a very expensive 
article, and that the minimum British 
force necessary for the security of the 
Beitish Empire in India has been caleu- 
lated with great care. So, when the 
Government of India found, as they 
did in the present instance, that 
obedience to the House of Commons, 
without relieving them of a rupee of 
expense, practically deprived them of 
(say) the equivalent of two British 
regiments out of their effective gar- 
rison in India, was it surprising that 
they sought some way of escaping the 
consequences of obedience? Did half 
the members who voted for that par- 
ticular resolution in the House have 
an idea that the effect of their votes 
would be so appalling; and if they 
had foreseen the result, would they 
have voted as they did? 

The answer of the Government of 
India to the resolution of the House 
in the matter of excise was a rejoinder 
explaining that the House was labour- 
ing under a delusion, and that the 
Indian Administration was doing all 
that could be done in the interests of 
temperance in India. The question is 
not yet wholly closed, for, as regards 
the consumption of ganja at least, a 
special inquiry is proceeding. 

The resolution requiring the Govern- 
ment of India to take steps for dimin- 
ishing the production of opium in India, 
and for gradually putting an end to 
the opium trade,was absolutely ignored. 
Shortly afterwards, when in con- 
sequence of bad seasons the reserve 
stock of Government opium had been 
seriously reduced, the area under cul- 
tivation for the Government manu- 
factories was deliberately increased. 
Here again the justification of the 
Government of India is to be found in 
the consideration that the House of 
Commons had passed the resolution 
without regard for its consequences. 
Even if a revenue from opium be more 
morally indefensible than our English 
revenue from alcohol, which many un- 
prejudiced people greatly doubt, how 
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does Parliament mean the Govern- 
ment of India to supply the place of 
this revenue? Is the English Treasury 
to find the funds or part of the funds, 
as some suggest ? If so, let a resolution 
to that effect be brought before Parlia- 
ment. The tax-payers of England, 
hitherto indifferent to the Anti-Opium 
Society’s agitation, may then have 
some influence to exert on their mem- 
bers in the House. Or is the Govern- 
ment of India to have a free hand in 
imposing the equivalent taxation? 
That means the imposition of import 
duties on cotton and other British 
goods. The Indian Currency Com- 
mittee distinctly state this in their 
report: “Of all the suggested methods 
of adding to the revenue,” they say, 
“the reimposition of import duties 
would, according to the evidence before 
us, excite the least opposition [in 
India] ; indeed it is said that it would 
even be popular. The duties on cotton 
goods have, however, only recently 
been abolished. They were the sub- 
ject of vehement attack in this country. 
Any attempt to reinforce them would 
meet with great opposition.” Does 
the House of Commons mean that if 
India is to forego its revenue from 
opium, it is at liberty to impose these 
import duties? If so, let their resolu- 
tion state this, and perhaps some of 
the passive electorate of Lancashire 
and other manufacturing districts will 
then have something to say to the 
result of the Anti-Opium Society’: 
agitation. 

In the matter of the Indian Civil 
Service there has not yet been time 
for areply from the Government of 
India. The probable nature of their 
reply may be gathered from the follow- 
ing statement taken from the Bombay 
newspaper already quoted : ‘The best 
available opinion in Simla regarding 
the simultaneous examination question 
is that, apart from the violation of the 
principle which has guided the Govern- 
ment in India for nearly a hundred 
years, the proposal is quite impractic- 
able, if, as must be conceded, Bengal 
babus cannot be admitted en masse to 
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govern Mahomedans and Sikhs. The 
difficulty could not be got over by 
restriction of the successful candidate 
to their own provinces, because nearly 
all successful candidates would be Ben- 
gali babus, who would monopolise all, 
or nearly all, the annual vacancies in 
the Bengal Commission. Bengal would 
then become a province almost entirely 
without European civilians, a prospect 
which the Government cannot be ex- 
pected to accept.” Besides urging 
these reasons the Government of India 
will also probably reply that they have 
already conceded to the fullest extent 
possible the right of natives of India 
to posts in the administration ; that 
the proposal to hold simultaneous ex- 
aminations in India and England was 
considered by them in connection with 
the Public Service Commission ; and 
that it was upon the rejection of that 
proposal that they decided on the ar- 
rangements recently made for the or- 
ganisation of the Provincial Services. 
But if the House of Commons passes 
resolutions in regard to Indian 
administration, and the Government 
of India refused to act upon them, 
it is clear that matters are coming to 
a deadlock. It is quite certain that 
the House of Commons will not allow 
its authority to be so ignored, par- 
ticularly by a body such as the 
Government of India, which at the 
best of times it looks upon with little 
favour. What is the remedy? The 
remedy which has been resorted to in 
the present difficulties,— whether it is 
to be the permanent remedy is another 
question—is the appointment of 
Special Commissions to report after 
examination of all sides of the question. 
Thus there is a Contagious Diseases 
Acts Commission, and a Ganja Commis- 
sion already referred to, and an Opium 
Commission just appointed; and, 
later on, we suppose that there will 
be a Commission to inquire into the 
question of appointments to the Indian 
Civil Service. As evidence of the 
present popularity, so to speak, of such 
Commissions, we may refer to the one 
on the Indian Currency Committee, 
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and to the one that investigated the 
grievances of the Uncovenanted Civil 
Services. It is clear that the appoint- 
ment of these Commissions, though 
perhaps originally prompted by the 
course of events, has been adopted as 
a systematic policy by the Govern- 
ment of the day. The proposal to 
appoint an Opium Commission with 
the largest field of inquiry was the 
weapon with which the Government 
recently warded off the resolution of 
the Anti-Opium party. It is noticeable 
that in this instance the fanatics 
divided against the Government pro- 
posal. They would have refused to 
allow the Commission to consider the 
expediency of abolishing the opium 
trade, and have confined it to a con- 
sideration of the mode in which it 
should be abolished. 

From this review of the relations of 
Parliament and the Government of 
India it appears that the Council of 
India has ceased to be considered as a 
legislature to which the powers of 
Parliament in Indian matters might 
continue to be delegated, that the 
direct legislative powers of Parliament 
in these matters have been revived, 
and that they have been exercised, as 
might have been expected, with more 
or less of caprice, ignorance, and bias ; 
and further that the responsible 
administrators in India have shirked 
obedience to orders passed in such 
circumstances. It also appears that 
when matters have come to a deadlock, 
a sort of compromise is brought about 
by the appointment of a Special 
Commission ad hoc. It follows that 
these Special Commissions are being 
appointed to do in each case what the 
Council of India was originally ex- 
pected to do in all cases, and what it 
would be able to do, if it commanded, 
as it does not, the full confidence of 
the public. The very essence of these 
Special Commissions is that they 
should command the public confidence ; 
so that when they have reported, the 
Government may be sure of the 
support of all moderate men in accept- 
ing their recommendations. 
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But is the appointment of Special 
Commissions an adequate and perma- 
nent remedy? It may be pointed out 
that it is hardly adequate. It suffices 
for matters of extreme urgency and 
importance, such as the recent reform 
of the Indian Currency, and for 
questions which have actually been 
bronght to a head by impossible or 
disastrous resolutions in Parliament. 
But it has not been applied, and is 
probably not applicable, to less burn- 
ing questions, in which no section of 
Parliament cares to alter the status in 
quo, such for instance as the adjust- 
ment of army effective and non- 
effective charges between England and 
India. And is it to be a permanent 
remedy? Will not its efficacy pall if 
the attempt be made to have it 
systematically applied over a long 
course of years? At any rate whether 
it be a right remedy to resort to in all 
difficult cases, is a question which 
ought to be fairly and deliberately 
considered. Is it beyond hope that 
the India Council should be recon- 
stituted in a manner that would give 
it independent authority and secure 
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to it public confidence for the solution 
of all these thorny questions? It is 
high time that the whole question of 
the control of our Indian administra- 
tion were thrashed out by Parliament. 
But Home Rule and many other 
items of the Newcastle programme at 
present block the way. 


Since the above was written it has 
been reported that Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoraoji, Mr. Caine, Sir William 
Wedderburn and others are intending 
to introduce a bill for the abolition of 
the India Council and for the institu- 
tion of a system of periodical Parlia- 
mentary inquiries into Indian ad- 
ministration. But in the intervals 
between these periodical inquiries 
would Parliament forego its right to 
intermeddle with Indian administra- 
tion? It is hardly likely, unless the 
Council, instead of being abolished, is 
renovated. As a body of advisers, 
too, they are surely not more ex- 
pensive than India can afford. And, 
generally speaking, reform is _pref- 
erable to abolition. 
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CHAPTER XXYV, 


Wuen Jobn Raby, waking at 
Belle’s touch to find the floods had 
come, remarked that the people would 
be taken by surprise, he said truly. 
The corollary he drew from this 
premise,—that he was to be congratu- 
lated on good luck—was not so sure. 
For there are times when the unfore- 
seen acts as a spur to those who, 
when prepared, often lack the courage 
of action. And this was the case 
with a large body of the malcontents 
whom Shunker Das, aided of late by 
his lieutenant Rim Lal, had been 
diligently instructing in the necessity 
for resistance at the proper time. But 
a vague formula of that sort is a very 
different thing in the eyes of the stolid 
law-abiding peasant, from the resolu- 
tion that to-day, this hour, this minute, 
they had to set aside their inherited 
endurance, their ancestral calm, and 
fight. So, had the floods come in due 
course and after due warning, it is 
more than probable that even Ram 
Lal’s reckless desire for revenge would 
have failed to excite the people to the 
organised attack on the new dam 
towards which all Shunker’s machina- 
tions had tended, and in which he saw 
at least temporary ruin to his enemy’s 
plans. Fate, however, provided the 
element of surprise, and to these 
slow-brained rebels seemed to leave 
no choice beyond instant revolt or 
instant submission. 

Aided by Ram Lal's envoys the news 
that the river was rising travelled fast 
down the depression of cultivated land 
along which,—given a high flood-mark 
—the water might be expected ; nor 
was the assertion wanting that such 


a flood-mark had 


been 
reached during the past two days, and 
its benefits neutralised by Raby-sahib’s 


already 


unholy contrivance. By dawn bands 
of the restless had begun to drift 
about from village to village, eager 
to discuss the position, and by de- 
grees gaining a certain coherence of 
intention. Even those who hung 
back from the idea of active inter- 
ference joined the crowd out of 
curiosity and so increased the quantity 
of human tinder ready for ignition by 
the smallest spark. Before noon 
Khan Mahomed Lateef Khan, looking 
out from his ruined tower, saw a cloud 
of dust beyond his bare brown fields 
and ere long was in parley with a 
recruiting band. 

“Not I,” swore the old man 
fiercely; ‘‘these are not days for 
honest blows. My son—God smite 
those who smote him !—could tell you 
so much ; and his son must learn his 
father’s wisdom. Ye are fools! Let 
every one of you give one rupee after 
the manner of a wedding, and go 
purchase the slithering lies of a pleader. 
Then may ye have justice in the 
sahibs’ courts; not otherwise. Be- 
sides, look ye, Shunker is in this, and 
his jackal Rimu; and by the twelve 
Imaums I hate them worse than Raby- 
sahib !” 

“Rim Lal hath cause,” retorted a 
villainous-looking goldsmith, hailing 
from the village where Belle had been 
pelted by the children. “ We Hindus, 
Khan-sahib, are peace-lovers till they 
touch our women.” 

The old Mussulman burst into a 
scornful laugh. “Best not chatter 
thus to me, Gurdit! Jnshallah !/ there 
have been times when honest blows 
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with a good sword have brought the 
faithful many a Hindu peri. But I 
quarrel not, so go your way, fools, 
like sheep to slaughter if so your 
wisdom teaches. I bide at home.” 

“Nay but, Khan-sahid,” expostu- 
lated that very Peru with whom 
Shunker had begun his work, “we go 
not to or for slaughter. We mean to 
petition first to Marsden-sahib, who 
comes today; so the Pathan hath 
given out.” 

“What!” interrupted the Khan 
with a frown. ‘He hath returned ! 
Then go ye doubly to slaughter, for 
there is one who dallies not with 
words. He knows how to smite, and 
if it comes to blows I know which 
side good swords—But there! I bide 
at home.” 

Nor, despite their urgent impor- 
tunities, would he consent even to 
join those who favoured a petition. 
No doubt the racial disinclination to 
be mixed up with idolaters had some- 
thing to do with the refusal; beyond 
this there was a stronger desire to 
give no help to Shunker ; and stronger 
than all was that liking for sheer 
pluck which makes a native regiment, 
recruited from the martial races and 
led by Englishmen it trusts, well 
nigh the perfection of a warlike 
weapon. Many records bear witness 
to this fact, none more so than the 
story of Ahmad Kheyl, when, but for 
an Englishman’s voice and the steady 
response of Indian soldiers, the tale 
might have been writ disaster instead 
of victory. Perhaps some of the three 
thousand Ghazies who on that day 
dashed like an avalanche down the hill- 
side on to the thin brown line guarding 
a mistaken retreat of red-coats may 
have expected colour to side with 
colour. If so they paid dearly for 
their error. It is pluck with pluck, 


and the words “ Retreat be damned— 
stand fast, men!”’ attributed rightly 
or wrongly to an Englishman not 
mentioned in despatches, were sufli- 
cient to weld two nationalities into 
a wall which broke the force of one 
of the most desperate charges ever 
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made. At least so runs the story,— 
out of despatches. 

Khan Mahomed Lateef Khan, then, 
retreated growling to his tumbledown 
roof, and betook himself inconse- 
quently to polishing up his sword. 
Half an hour afterwards, however, he 
suddenly bade old Fatma bring him 
his company raiment with the medals 
and clasps of his dead sons sewn on 
it. Then he said a brief farewell to 
the child, left the women without a 
word, and went over to borrow the 
pink-nosed pony of the pleader’s 
father, who, being the Government 
accountant, was of course discreetly 
at home. 

“ Why didst not make thy son take 
up the case without payment!” asked 
the old man wrathfully, as his neigh- 
bour held the stirrup for him to 
mount. “Then should I not have 
had to go in mine old age and strive 
for peace,—mark you, for peace!” 

But as he rode off, the old sword 
clattered merrily about his old legs, 
and he smiled, thinking of the gift 
given when the light of his eyes lay 
sick in the mem’s arms, 

‘*The sword is for her and hers, 
according to my oath,” he said to 
himself. “God knows it may be 
peace ; I will do naught to hinder it ; 
but with Marsden-sahib—-Allah Akbar / 
at least they do not worship stocks 
and stones like these pigs.” 

So behind the cloud of witnesses, 
half hidden in the gathering dust, 
came the pink-nosed pony ready for 
peace or war. The odds, either for 
one or the other, flickered up and down 
a dozen times as village after village 
sent or held back its contingent. 
Finally it flared up conclusively with 
the advent of Ramu at the head of 
his particular villains, armed not only 
with sticks and stones, but with picks 
and shovels. Like a spark among 
tinder the suggestion flamed through 
the mass,—why waste time in words 
when, without a blow, except at 
solid earth, they could bring the 
floods into their own channel, since 
Afzul and his gang had declared in 
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favour of the people? So said Ramu, 
and the peasants were only too ready 
to believe him, seeing that picks and 
shovels were more to their minds than 
blows. Thus, while the trio of aliens 
to whom that low curve of earthwork 
meant so much, were talking and 
laughing over their lunch, the dam 
was being assailed by a swarm of men 
eager for its destruction. Almost at 
the same time the Khan-sahid, spurring 
the pink-nosed pony to the overseer’s 
hut, found Afzul asleep, or pretending 
to sleep. Perhaps the hint of bribery 
was true ; perhaps the Pathan thought 
a crisis was needed ; at all events he 
was too crafty to show his hand to 
his stern old patron, and set off 
ostensibly to give the alarm at the 
house and summon his gang, who by a 
curious coincidence happened to be 
employed half a mile or so further up 
the river. Not till he saw his mes- 
senger reach the verandah did the 
Khan seek the scene of action. Picks 
and shovels indeed! Well! these 
ploughmen had a right to use such 
weapons, and he would stand by and 
see fair play. 

How Afzul fulfilled his mission has 
already been told; also the result of 
John Raby’s appeal for help to Philip 
Marsden. To say that the former 
could not believe his eyes, when on 
first turning out of the garden he 
caught sight of the crowd gathered on 
the dam, is but a feeble description of 
the absolutely incredulous wrath which 
overpowered him. He had been pre- 
pared for opposition, perhaps even for 
attack, when such attack was reason- 
able. But that these fools, these mad- 
men, should propose to cut a channel 
with the full weight of a flood on the 
dam was inconceivable. As he ran 
back for his revolver, a savage joy at 
the danger to the workers themselves 
merged itself into rage at the possible 
ruin of his labour, and a fierce deter- 
mination by words, warnings, and 
threats to avert the worst. They could 
not be such fools, such insensate idiots ! 
As he passed the workmen’s huts on 
his return he shouted to Afzul, and 
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getting no reply ran on with a curse 
at all traitors. He was alone against 
them all, but despite them all he 
would prevail. As he neared the 
crowd, bare-headed, revolver in hand, 
he felt a wild desire to fire without a 
word and kill some one, no matter 
whom. The suspicion however that 
this attack could not proceed from 
anything but revenge had grown upon 
him, and became conviction as he saw 
that the largest portion of his enemies 
were of the ruck; men who never did 
a hand’s turn, and who even now 
stood by applauding while others plied 
spade and mattock. In the latter, in 
their stolid wisdom and experience, lay 
his best chance, and he slipped the 
revolver into his pocket instantly. 
“ Stop, you fools !” he shouted, “ stop ! 
Peru, Gunga, where are your wits! 
The flood,—the flood is too strong.” 
Then, recognising the old Khan, he 
appealed instinctively to him for 
support. “Stop them, Khan sahib/ 
you are old and wise ; tell them it is 
madness !”’ 

As he spoke, reaching the growing 
gap, he leapt down into it and wrested 
a spade from the man nearest to him. 
It was yielded almost without resis- 
tance, but a murmur ran _ through 
the bystanders, and the workers dug 
faster. 

“Jodha! Boota! Dhurma!” rose 
John’s voice again, singling out the 
men he knew to becultivators. ‘ This 
is folly! tell them it is folly, Khan- 
sahib /” 

‘IT know not,” answered the other 
moodily ; “tis shovel, not sword- work, 
and they have a right to the water— 
before God, sahib, they have a right to 
so much !” 

“ Before God, they will have more 
than they want,’ interrupted that 
eager tone; and something in its 
intelligent decision arrested one or 
two of the older workers. They 


looked round at the swirling waste of 
the river and hesitated. 

“°’Tis but his craft,” cried Ramu 
excitedly, showing himself for the 
first time. “‘ I know Raby well. 


On! 
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On, my brothers! He has wiles for 
men as well as for women!” 

The revolver came out of John 
Raby’s pocket again swiftly, but an 
ominous surge together of the crowd 
showed him that must be a_ last 
resource when all else had failed ; and 
now there were steps behind him 
coming down the embankment hard 
and fast. The next instant Philip’s 
voice with the ring of accustomed 
command in it came sharp. “ Listen! 
The first of you who puts spade to 
ground, God save his soul from dam- 
nation!” 

The native is essentially dramatic. 
The very turn of his speech, where 
the imperative remains intact even 
when it has filtered through other lips, 
shows him to be so; and Philip 
Marsden, with the intimate knowledge 
of years, counted not unwisely on this 
characteristic for effect. ‘The surprise, 
the appearance of one who in a vague 
way they considered of the right sort, 
the certainty that the voice they 
heard meant what it said, produced a 
general pause among the diggers; 
a pause during which Mahomed Lateef 
drew his sword gently from the 
scabbard. 

“ Listen again!’’ cried Philip. “ Put 
down those spades and you shall have 
justice. I promise it.” 

But even as he spoke John Raby 
gave a quick excited cry. “ Back, 
Marsden, back! the dam is cracking! 
Back, for God’s sake! It is too late! 
Let the fools be!” 

He sprang up the gap, and as he did 
so a man sprang after him. It was 
Ramu, ready for the deed he had come 
to do, fearful lest by this unexpected 
flight his prey might escape him. The 
glance of a knife, a cry, more of sur- 
prise than pain, and John Raby, 
twisting round in a last desire to get 
at his assassin, overbalanced and fell 
headlong down into the ditch. The 
next instant, before Philip’s revolver 
could single out the criminal, the old 
Khan’s sword swirled above the high 
turban. ‘“ Allah-i-Hukk! Allahi- 
Akbar! (God is Right and Might.) ”’ 
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The fervour of youth rang in the 
familiar war-shout, and the memory of 
youth must have nerved the hand, for 
Ramu’s head heeled over on his shoul- 
der in ghastly fashion as he doubled 
up beneath the force of the blow. But 
ere he fell the ground beneath him 
split as if for a grave, and with a hiss 
of water pouring through the cracks 
the loosened soil gave way on all sides. 
Philip, bounding down to reach his 
fallen friend, felt a sudden dizziness as 
the solid earth swirled round, split up, 
broke into islands. Then, with an 
awful swiftness, while the crowd fought 
frantically for a crumbling foothold, 
the dam, like a child’s sand-castle 
before an incoming wave, broadened, 
sank, melted, disappeared, leaving 
nothing but a sheet of water racing 
madly to find its old haunts. 

Then it was, when the scene in which 
all her life seemed bound up disap- 
peared bodily from before her eyes, 
that Belle Raby threw up her hands 
and forgot the whole world for a 
time. 

Philip, strong swimmer as he was, 
struggled hard with the underdraw ere 
he rose to the surface, shook the mud 
and water from his eyes, and looked 
about him. Many a wretch swept 
past him shrieking for aid, but he 
searched for something which, even 
amid his own danger, he could not 
think of without a curse. Once, twice, 
thrice, he dived after a hint, a hope ; 
then, coming on Mahomed Lateef, 
drifting half unconsciously down 
stream, he gave up the useless search 
and, buoying the old man’s head against 
his shoulder, struck out for the back 
eddy. He was so spent when he 
reached the shore, that he could with 
difficulty drag his burden to the dry 
warm sand and sink down beside it. 
The whole incident had passed so 
rapidly that it seemed but an instant 
since he had been running down the 
embankment, eager to be in time. 
And he had been in time for what ! 
Suddenly he remembered Belle and 
staggered to his feet. The storm was 
darker than ever and, aided by the 
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afternoon shadows, wrapped everything 
in a dim twilight which hid all save 
the immediate foreground. Still he 
could see from the ebb of the flood in 
front of him that the great mass of 
upheld water must have surged first in 
a forward direction, and then recoiled 
to find the lower levels which lay at 
right angles. Thus it seemed probable 
that many of those swept away in the 
great rush might have been left high 
and dry a quarter of a mile or so lower 
down ; and in this case nothing was 
more likely than a further attack on 
the house; for once blood has been 
shed,—and that some of those engaged 
must have lost their lives seemed cer- 
tain—even the proverbially placid 
peasantry of India loses its head. 
Belle, therefore, must be fowtnd, not 
merely to tell her of the calamity, but 
to secure her safety ; and the instant 
after this thought flashed upon him, 
Philip Marsden was making his way 
to the house, stumbling as he ran 
through heavy sand and in the teeth 
of a choking dust storm. Men, even 
strong men, have in such a storm lost 
their way and been smothered to death 
as they sought shelter in some hollow, 
but Philip was too set on his purpose 
to think of pausing. 

“ Belle! Belle!” he cried as he ran 
up the verandah-steps and burst into 
the drawing-room. She was not there. 
“ Belle! Belle! I want you.” But 
there was no reply. The absence of 
servants, the deserted verandah, did 
not surprise him ; news flies fast among 
the people. But Belle? Was it possi 
ble she too-had ventured ont, perhaps 
along the dam itself? The very 
thought turned him sick with fear, 
and he dashed into her room calling 
on her again and again. The thousand 
and one delicate tokens of her presence 
hit him hard by contrast with the 
idea of her out there alone, perhaps 
swirling down that awful stream with 
which it seemed to him he was still 
struggling. 

** Belle! Belle!”? He was out of the 
house once more, through the garden, 
down by the huts. Was it a year, or 
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a minute ago, that he had passed that 
way, running, as now, to be in time? 
Or were past and present nothing 
but a bad dream,—one of those end- 
less flights from some unknown horror 
which survive a thousand checks, and 
go on and on despite perpetual escape ! 
No, it was not a dream! The last 
time there had been a low curve 
of earth before him where now 
nothing showed save a dim yellow 
flood sliding so smoothly that it seemed 
to have been sliding there since time 
began. Each step bringing him near- 
er to it brought him nearer also to 
despair. Then, just as he had given 
up hope, on the very brink, so close 
that one clenched hand hung over the 
water, he found her lying as she had 
fallen; found her none too soon, for 
even as he stooped to raise her another 
few inches of loosened soil undermined 
by the current fell with a dull splash, 
and he realised that ere long the river 
would have turned her forgetfulness 
to death. 

Lifting her as best he could in his 
arms, he paused an instant to consider 
what had best be done. One thing 
was certain, neither house nor hut 
was safe until time showed the temper 
of the survivors. Yet help and reme- 
dies of some sort he must have, and 
shelter too from storm and night. He 
thought of Kirpo, but decided not to 
trust her. A lucky decision, since to 
seek her would have been but waste 
of time, as, recognising her husband 
among the rioters, she had fled into 
the jungle with her child. The ser- 
vants might be found if fear had 
not dispersed them, but where in the 
meantime was he to leave Belle? At 
last his thoughts returned to the old 
Khin. He was faithful, and, if he 
had recovered, might at least keep 
watch while Philip sought other help. 
Besides, not far from where he had 
left the old man, Philip had noticed a 
reed shanty built against the abut- 
ment of the dam, and so hidden from 
the sight of all save those coming 
from that side. He determined there- 


fore to carry Belle thither, and if he 








could find Mahomed Lateef to leave 
her in his charge. This was no easy 
task, for Belle, unconscious as she was, 
proved an awkward burden over such 
a rough road, and it was a great relief 
to be able to lay her down at last in 
comparative shelter and assure himself 
that she was still alive ; for, as he had 
struggled on, the dead weight in his 
arms had filled him with apprehension. 
The next thing was to find the Khin. 
Here fate proved kind, and within a 
few yards of the shanty Philip came 
upon him, battling against the wind 
yet finding breath for a running fire 
of curses on all idolaters. ‘Yo cut 
short his gratitude and explain what 
was wanted took but a moment; the 
next saw Philip hurrying towards the 
house again, since, if the rioters re- 
turned, time might run short. It did, 
despite his hurry, so that after 
vainly searching for the servants, 
he was still rummaging for more 
ammunition and (most potent weapon 
of all) for money, when the sound of 
advancing voices warned him to be off. 
Thanks to the almost blinding dust 
there was little fear of being seen 
in his retreat ; yet when on reaching 
the shanty he found Belle still quite 
unconscious he recognised that the 
most difficult part of his task had yet 
tocome. He had brought back a few 
comforts snatched up hastily as he 
made his escape, and now set to work 
to force a few drops of brandy down 
her throat, wrap her in warmer gar- 
ments, and chafe her cold hands and 
feet. To do so he had to unclasp the 
fingers of her right hand by force and 
withdraw something she held in it. 
This, without giving it a glance, he 
slipped into the breast-pocket of his 
coat and so continued his efforts. After 
a time her colour became less death- 
like: she moaned once or twice, turn- 
ing her head aside as if to eseape from 
some distasteful sight; but beyond 
this there was no change, and . the 
hope of her recovering the shock 
sufficiently to aid in her own escape 
seemed very slender. Nor did Philip 
wonder at her collapse when he 
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thought of what it must have been 
for her to stand by helpless, and 
see those whe had left her in anger 
swept away into the unforgiveness of 
death. 

** Huzoor,” whispered the old Khan, 
who in deference to inviolable custom 
had been sitting with averted face in 
the doorway, where shivering from 
the chill of the wind through his wet 
clothes he had been considering the 
position carefully, “‘ We must get out 
of this. To sit here will have us 
crippled with ague by dawn. There 
is my pony; I will go fetch it from 
the huts. Perchance they may not 
see me; perchance they would not 
touch me if they did, for Rimu—the 
man I killed, Zuzoor—hath no blood- 
kin in these parts, and death cools 
friendship. Besides, their wrath will 
be only against white faces. When I 
am gone ten minutes, lift the mem, 
and make for the dip in the south 
road by the nullah. If all goes well, 
you will hear hoofs ere long. But if 
these fools are set on blood, make your 
way as best you can due south. Eight 
miles, more or less, keeping the left 
bank till you see a square-towered 
house. Give this to the women ; they 
will obey it.” 

He took the talisman signet from 
his thumb, and slipping it into Philip’s 
hand left the hut. The next ten 
minutes seemed interminable and the 
relief of action when it came was great. 
This time Belle proved an easier bur- 
den, when wrapped close in a shawl and 
lifted leisurely. Cnce amongst the tall 
tiger-grass in the nullah he rested his 
knee against a high tussock and still 
holding her in his arms waited anxi- 
ously, for he was now on the direct 
route to the house and liable to come 
across a straggling rioter at any 
moment. The risk however had to be 
run, as the only available bridge over 
a cut from the river lay a few yards 
further on. Sheltered by the high 
grass, Philip’s eyes were practically 
useless to him, and the pony’s hoofs 
being deadened by the sand, it needed 
a low whistle from the Khan to bring 
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him out on to the road beside the 
pink-nosed pony. 

“Give me her here, across the 
pummel, Huzoor,” said the old man 
briefly. ‘‘ Your legs are younger than 
mine, and time is precious. So, 
gently! Mashallah! I have seen 
women carried thus before this !— 
women who gave the rider more 
trouble than she is like to do. Now, 
if you are ready, //uzoor, for though 
’tis dark enough there will be a blaze 
ere long. Those low-caste pig-leather- 
working dogs had got to the sahib’s 
brandy-bottles, and you know what 
that means.” 

“Did they try to stop you?” 
asked Philip, when after crossing the 
bridge in silent anxiety they struck 
into the comparative safety of the 
jungle. 

The old man grunted softly, his 
anger tempered by the necessity for 
caution. “By the twelve Imaums 
they said I was afraid !—/, Mahomed 
Lateef Syyed!—that I was sneaking 
away! And I,—I never even called 
them pigs.” 

Despite his anxiety Philip could not 
resist a smile, partly of confidence, for 
no better proof of the Khiin’s resolu- 
tion to bring Belle safely out of 
trouble could have been found than 
this unparalleled meekness. So they 
went on swiftly, Philip at the bridle- 
rein, the old Khan supporting Belle 
partly on his arm, partly by a dexter- 
ous arrangement of his scabbard, over 
which the old man chuckled as if in 
contented reminiscence of bygone days. 
“?’Tis as [ said, Huzoor,” he remarked 
pointing to a red flush rising behind 
them. “ That is the bungalow roof. "Tis 
well she is out of it so far.’ Philip 
thinking of all the horrors of the 
past few hours, and contrasting them 
with his memories of Belle in her 
pretty home, clenched his hands, wish- 
ing he were nearer. Perhaps the 
Khan’s sympathy saw to his thought, 
for the old man went on in aggrieved 
tones, “ And we get no good from 
it. Not even an honest set-to when 
the women are safe; for to-morrow 
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the tdhseeldar + and the police will 
spoil sport. Besides, these shovel- 
diggers will be afraid of their own 
actions by dawn! Even now we are 
safe ; safe as if we were driving down 
the watered road of a cantonment, our 


only care to convey this poor soul to- 


woman's hands. Jnshallah ! The 
women have the best of it in your 
reign, Huzoor /” 

“Well! some one will have to 
answer for the day’s work,” replied 
Philip grimly. 

“Some one; ay, that is to-day’s 
law, and even of that I know not,” 
grumbled the Khan. “ For look you, 
Ramu and none else killed the sahib 
and I killed Ramu, so that is done. 
The rest were peaceable enough, God 
knows, and you hang not for the 
bursting of bunds [dams] and burning 
of bungalows. There is no justice 
nowadays !”” 

It was past midnight ere the pony 
pulled up of its own accord at a 
ruinous door, and the owner with 
mighty shouts and much impatient 
rattling of his sword-hilt on the 
panels roused the inmates. ‘Come 
forth, Fatma,” he cried to the white- 
sheeted form which appeared at length 
muttering faint excuses. ‘ Heed 
not the stranger to-night, —Haiyit 
also. He is my brother, and this, 
look you, is my sister. We will carry 
her within to the women’s room, and 
ye must see to her as women should, 
and bring us word of her state 
speedily. ‘Tis best so, Huzoor ; 
Fatma is learned in woman’s lore 
and hath simples. She will tell us 
if there be hurts or danger. For 
to-night the mem had best stay here, 
since there is nought to be done save 
rest.” 

“Not so, Khan-sahid ; I must return 
and see after——” 

The old Mussulman raised his right 
hand solemnly. “ Let the dead rest 
in peace also for to-night, Zuzoor. 1 
saw Raby-sahib fall, and I know how 
dead clay toucheth the earth to which 
it returns. The knife struck home, 


1 Deputy-Collector, the chief native official. 
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Huzoor, right through the heart! 
Lo, it was Kismet! Raby-sahib is 
dead, but his slayer is dead also, so 
we his comrades may rest awhile till 
dawn comes.” 

“*T will wait till dawn,” said Philip, 
“and hear what the women say.” 

So the Khan disposed himself to 
sleep with the calm of an old cam- 
paigner, and Philip sat out in the warm 
night air waiting for the dawn. The 
storm had ended in weak-minded 
thunder and a few spots of dry rain, 
which had nevertheless left a fresh- 
ness behind them. Here and there 
through the parting drifts of cloud and 
dust the stars twinkled brightly, 
making Philip’s thoughts turn to a 
future more peaceful than past or 
present. He drove the erring fancies 
back to realities with a certain scorn 
of himself, but they broke from con- 
trol again and again with the insist- 
ence which truth brings to bear on 
conventionalities. It was true that 
by and by time would heal the present 
trouble ; it was true that by and by 
regrets would soften. There was no 
hurry, no thought but pity and sorrow 
for what was, and yet he started from 
a vision of peace to find old Fatma by 
his side. The Khan had long since 
been snoring placidly, so the old 
matron’s eyes could look into Philip’s 
with straightforward confidence. ‘ The 
mem will do for now, Huzoor. There 
is no danger, none at all. But by 
and by, in the months to come, may 
God save from harm the child that 
will be born !” 

He rose to his feet white to the 
very lips. Just Heaven! Was this 
poor Belle’s last legacy 4 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THe old Khian’s forecast proved 
correct in every particular. By noon 
on the day after the outbreak the 
ringleaders were safe in the lock-up 
awaiting trial, and, save for the 
smouldering house and the yellow 
flood of water sliding down the old 
channel, there was nothing to tell of 
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the past night’s work. For the dead 
bodies had been carried to their 
homes, and the women wailed over 
them discreetly behind mud walls, as 
if they had died in their beds. All 
save John Raby’s, and that was 
making a dismal procession towards 
the nearest railway-station preceded 
at a little distance by poor Belle, 
crushed and but half-conscious of the 
truth. Philip, riding by the side of 
the litter, felt there was something 
exasperating in the absolute  in- 
significance of the whole affair. It 
almost seemed as if some one must be 
to blame, as if something could surely 
have been done to avert so terrible an 
ending to what was, after all, but a 
storm in a tea-cup. But then neither 
he, nor the authorities who had to 
inquire into the matter, were in 
possession of that master-key to the 
whole position which was to be found 
in Shunker Dis’s desire for revenge. 
For he had worked carefully, leaving 
searcely a trace behind him; and 
though Kirpo came forward boldly to 
declare his responsibility, her palpable 
motive for spite discredited her state- 
ments. Besides, at the very outset 
of the inquiry it became clear that 
John Raby’s murder by Ramu had 
nothing whatever to do with his 
action in regard to the water ; and 
however absurd the man’s jealousy 
might seem, it was certainly sufficient 
to explain the rancour with which 
Kirpo’s husband had set himself to 
conspire against the Englishman. It 
was evident therefore that the latter 
had met his death not from his 
harshness towards the people, but 
from the good-nature with which he 
had originally espoused the woman’s 
cause. Both Philip Marsden and the 
Khan could only witness to the 
freedom from all attempt at personal 
violence on the part of the crowd, 
even when John Raby had thrown 
himself among the workers and taken 
a spade from them by force ; while the 
subsequent burning and looting of the 
factory was evidently a later impulse 
caused by the rage of the survivors at 
H H 
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the loss of their companions. The 
whole affair, in short, being one of 
those perfectly maddening mistakes 
and misapprehensions which serve 
sometimes to emphasise the peculiar 
conditions of life in our Indian 
Empire. 

All this, or most of it was in due 
time dinned into the widow’s ears by 
kindly but strange voices ; for there 
was one familiar voice which she 
dreaded to hear because the owner 
knew of something which the others 
did not know, something she could 
not remember without despair. So 
day after day she lay in the spare 
room of the head ofticial’s house, 
that spare room which shelters such 
an odd variety of guests, the travel- 
ling member of Parliament, the 
widow, the homeward and outward 
bound, the dying, sometimes the 
dead ; and when Philip’s name was 
mentioned she would turn her head 
away and beg to be left alone a little 
longer, just a little longer. Hurt as 
he could not fail to be at her avoid- 
ance of him, he understood the reason 
of it all too well, and waited patiently. 
Then the last day of his leave came 
and he sent to say he must see her 
before he left ; so Belle, white as her 
widow’s cap, nerved herself for the 
interview with the man whom she had 
preferred before her dead husband. 
That is how, in her abject remorse, 
she put it to herself. She had chosen 
her lover. The natural indignation 
at deceit, the generous instinct, the 
sense of injustice which had forced 
her to the decision were all forgotten 
before the memory of those minutes 
of delay. How could she meet 
Philip,—Philip, round whose neck 
she had thrown her arms while defy- 
ing the husband whom she had sent 
alone to seek death? That Philip 
had refused to play the part she gave 
him, that he had forced her to 
play a better one herself, brought her 
no comfort. She was too much ab- 
sorbed in the scene as it affected her 
and the dead man to care what Philip 
had said or done. The very fact of 
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his entering into it at all was an 
offence. She would not consider him 
in the least, except to tell herself 
that she was also responsible to him 
for the loss of his money. To this 
additional self-reproach she clung 
firmly as if to a protection, and when 
she saw him pausing for half a second 
at the first glimpse of her in her 
widow's weeds, she thrust it forward 
hastily, like a shield against his 
sympathy. 

“fam so sorry,” she began coldly ; 
“it was not his fault. He did his 
best about the money, and now you 
have lost it all.” 

A sort of irritated amazement came 
over him. What did he care for the 
money? Why should she be fretting 
over it when his thoughts were full 
of her only? He looked into her 
sad eyes with a certain impatience ; 
the old impatience at seeing her un- 
happy; the old eagerness to rouse 
her into hope. ‘Oh Belle! what does 
all that matter? Don’t look so 
miserable over it, for pity’s sake!” 

She drew her hand from his, slowly, 
with her eyes full on his face. 
“You are fond of saying that. But 
how can I look anything else when [ 
killed my husband ¢” 

“Belle!” The horrified surprise 
in his tone scarcely expressed his 
bewilderment, for he had little expe- 
rience of women or the morbid ex- 
aggerations in which, at times, they 
find a positive relief. ‘“ Belle, what 
do you mean? Howcan you say such 
things?” 

“ What is the use of hiding the 
truth from ourselves ?”’ she answered 
almost with satisfaction at her ownself- 
torture. She had not meant, at least she 
thought she had not meant, to broach 
the subject at all; but now that it 
was begun she threw herself into it 
without reserve. “ You know as well 
as possible that it was I who reall 
killed him, I who prevented you 
being in time to save him.” 

There was more pity than 
amazement in his voice now. “ Have 


you been tormenting yourself with 
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that thought all these long days? 
Poor child, no wonder you have 
been miserable! Belle, my dear, it 
isn’t true. You know yourself,— 
surely you must know it isn’t true.” 

“] know nothing of the sort,” she 
interrupted quickly, with a dull hard 
voice. “I kept you, and you were 
too late. Nothing can alter that. It 
is the truth.” 

“It is not the truth,” he answered 
quietly. “If you had but let me see 
you at first I might have spared you 
this unnecessary pain. Perhaps [ 
ought to have insisted on seeing 
you, but—” he went on after a slight 
pause, “ but I respected your wishes, 
because——”’ 

** Because you knew I had reason 
to dread seeing you!” she broke in 
passionately. ‘‘ Because you knew it 
was I who killed him! Because you 
were afraid! Don’t deny it, Philip ; 
you knew,—yes, you knew why.” 

Hestood before her manly and strong, 
pitiful yet full of vexation. “I will not 
have you say such things—of me at any 
rate, Belle. I will not even have you 
think them of me; or of yourself 
either. In your heart of hearts you 
know they are not true. True !—they 
are lies, Belle, wicked lies. You have 
been working yourself up in your 
loneliness to believe something im- 
possible, preposterous, and it is my 
fault for letting you be lonely. I was 
not too late. No power on earth 
could have saved John. I was there 
armed, ready; the Khan was there 
also with drawn sword ; yet we could 
not save him. No one could have 
saved him. That is the truth.” 

“ If you had gone sooner,” she mur- 
mured, pressing her hands tightly 
together till the rings on them cut and 
hurt, as if she were glad of pain, of 
something to appease her own self-con- 
demnation; “if you had not been 
delayed, you might have persuaded him 
to be more cautious.” 

Philip almost smiled, a smile of 
vexed surprise at her perversity. 
‘My dear Belle! Am I a man to 
preach caution when I am opposed ? 
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Was John a man to listen to such 
caution when the time for action had 
come! Nonsense! I don’t wish to 
be hard, dear ; 1 don’t say, mind you, 
that the remembrance of his anger 
is not very bitter—God only knows 
how bitter—for you to bear. But, 
Belle, if he knows anything now, he 
knows that he was wrong.” 

“ He was not wrong; he was right. 
I chose you and forsook him.” 

Philip gave a little impatient shake 
of his head, then walked away to the 
window feeling how hopeless it was to 
argue with a woman in Belle’s position. 
A man was ,absolutely helpless before 
such weakness and such strength. 
Yet, after a pause, he returned to the 
attack by a side route. “ Besides,” 
he said, coming back to where she was 
seated, and standing besides her rest- 
ing one hand on the back of her chair, 
‘it was not really you who delayed 
me. It was something else of which 
you know nothing. If I had seen you 
I would have told you, but there was no 
use mentioning it to others because 
the man had gone and there was no- 
thing to be done. It was Afzul kept 
me. He came to my room when I 
went to fetch my revolver, and barred 
the door. He wanted me to listen as 
you did, I think he was mad, but I 
had to fire ere he would let me pass. 
You see it was he who delayed me, 
not you. One reason why I did not 
mention it was this; the man was a 
deserter, but he had saved my life and, 
—I think—I think he must have been 
mad.” 

But Belle made no answer. With 
her head resting on her hand she 
was frowning slightly in pursuit of 
a fugitive memory. “Afzul!” she 
echoed at last in puzzled tones. “] 
had quite forgotten; but surely he 
came to me in the drawing-room. 
He gave me something and he said 
something ; surely about Dick! Could 
it have been about Dick?” 

Her eyes sought Philip's for the first 
time with appeal, and he was sorry to 


chill the interest in them with a 
negative. Yet what could Afzul 
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possibly have to say about poor Dick 
Smith? “ Hardly, I should think ; I 
doubt if they ever met even at 
Faizapore. But this reminds me, 
you had something tight clasped in 
your hand when I found you close to 
the river,—so close,—did they tell you 
how close it was to death, my dear,— 
when I came upon you lying—? Oh 
Belle, so close!” 

“Something in my hand,” echoed 
Belle coldly. “What did you do 
with it!” 

“Like you I had forgotten,” said 
Philip recovering from the break in 
his voice. “I put it in the pocket of 
my coat when I was trying to bring 
you back to consciousness in the hut. 
I dare say it is there still. Shall I go 
and see?” 

Her affirmative sent him away 
relieved at the more human interest 
in her face. A minute afterwards he 
returned with a little brocaded packet 
looking as if it had lain in damp 
lodgings. “I hope it isn’t hurt,” he 
said lightly ; “ but having no servant 
here, my clothes have dried as best 
they could, and it feels rather pulpy ; 
but open it and see what parting gift 
that inexplicable compound of fidelity 





and treachery left behind him. He 
had a great admiration for you, 
Belle.” 

“It is not for me after all. It is 


for you,” she replied after a pause, as 
she smoothed out the long blue enve- 
lope which had been rolled round a 
smaller packet. ‘“ At least I think 
sv. The writing above is smudged 
but ‘Marsden, 101st Sikhs’ is quite 
clear. Look at it, while 1 open the 
other.” 

He took the letter from her calmly, 
without a misgiving. His first glance 
at it, however, roused a sudden doubt, 
a sudden memory; but ere he had 
grasped the meaning of his own 
thoughts, Belle’s hand was on his arm, 
and her voice appealing to him in a 
new, glad tone of hope. ‘‘ Oh, Philip, 
it is Dick’s ring! 1 have seen him 
wear it,—so often; I can’t be mis- 
taken. It is Dick’s ring,—can he be 
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alive,—is he,—do you think he can be 
alive still?” 

For an instant they stood so, she 
like a resurrection of her girlhood, he 
stupidly staring at a curious dark 
stain blotting out part of the address. 
Then the truth began to dawn upon 
him, and his hand clenched in 
growing passion. “No!” he said 
fiercely, and his voice was almost a 
whisper at first. “No! This is his 
will,—the will I would not,—Afzul ! 
My God! Afzul had it all the time ! 
He must have been on the Pass,— 
Ah! I remember,—the subadar,— 
those others, all his enemies,— He must 
have killed the boy—No, Belle! he is 
dead! dead!” 

His horror, his anger, burst bounds. 
He forgot everything else in the wild 
hatred which rose up in him against 
the murderer, as he strode up and 
down the room, silent for the most 
part, but every now and again break- 
ing out into a passionate regret. 
Why had he been so blind? To 
think that all the time this man had 
nursed him, all the time he had taken 
so many benefits from that hand, it 
had been red with poor, brave Dick’s 
blood. Why had he not shot the 
scoundrel when he had the chance ? 

But Belle stood as he had left 
her, the fingers of her right hand 
still caressing the ring which, half 
unconsciously, she had slipped to the 
third finger of her left, where, over- 
large for the slender resting-place, it 
almost hid the golden circlet of her 
wedding-ring. Her eyes, soft with a 
great tenderness, seemed to see nothing 
but a young face eager in its plea for 
toleration. Dick, poor Dick! Had 
anything better than his love ever 
come into her life? The sight of her 
as she stood almost with a smile on 
her face brought a uew element into 
Philip’s thoughts. All that time, 
while Belle had been beating her 
wings against the cage, Afzul had 
been walking about with release in 
his pocket. “It is God's will.” The 
scene in the verandah at Saudaghur, 
on the first night of their return from 
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death occurred to Philip’s mind, as 
such forgotten incidents do when time 
has shown their true significance, 
making him realise more clearly than 
he had ever done before in his life 
what mere shuttlecocks in the game 
of Fate the strongest-willed may 
sometimes be. A certain defiant re- 
volt made him cross to where Belle 
stood and put his arm around her, 
asif toclaim her. ‘‘The Fates have been 
against us, my darling,” he whispered 
passionately, “against us all along!” 

She scarcely seemed to hear him, 
scarcely seemed to notice his touch. 
In truth she had forgotten him, 
forgotten even her troubles. ‘ Philip,” 
she said, and there was a strange 
thrill in her voice, “if we had only 
known, he could have told us what 
Dick did. It was something very 
brave, I know ; but if we could only 
be sure what it was.” 

Before the eyes full of a great ten- 
derness which were raised to his, 
he felt as far beneath her in his 
selfishness as she had seemed to him 
but just now in her morbid weakness. 
How could he be angry with her? 
How could he even blame her ! 

And yet when he left her room at 
length, he looked so dispirited that 
the little Irish doctor coming in on 
his daily visit to Mrs. Raby, felt 
impelled to clap him on the back and 
remark somewhat inconsequently that 
women, God bless’em ! were only occa- 
sionally responsible for their words ; 
certainly not when their nerves were 
jangled and out of tune. Whereat 
Philip’s pride rose at the very idea 
that the bystanders understood, or 
thought they understood, the position. 
Perhaps they were even now specula- 
ting how soon those two would give up 
mourning and be married. The only 
drop of comfort came from Mildred 
Van Milder, who had come to be 
with Belle, and take her back to the 
little house at Missouri when she 
was fit to travel. And her consolation 
consisted in a tearful remark that 
Belle had far better have married 
Dick Smith. He was very young, of 


course, and had no money, but Charlie 
Allsop hadn’t any either, and yet she 
wouldn’t change him for all the lega- 
cies in the world. The news of the 
discovery of Dick’s will wads a nine 
days’ wonder, and even found its way 
into the daily papers, much to Philip’s 
annoyance, Otherwise the fact itself 
was a great relief, since it gave 
Belle independence and removed the 
fear of her choosing poverty in prefer- 
ence to his help; a choice which in 
her present frame of mind seemed a 
foregone conclusion. At the same 
time it was likely to raise a new crop 
of difficulties, for three. years had 
passed by since the money had fallen 
in to the charity, and a long time 
must elapse before it could be re- 
covered, if indeed it could be recovered 
at all. Luckily it was not difficult to 
prove the will, despite the pecu- 
liarities of its custody. To begin 
with it was in Dick’s own writing, 
and the old Khan was able to speak 
with certainty as to having seen both 
envelope and ring in the Pathan’s 
possession, and bear out the fact that 
Philip had taken the brocaded packet 
from Belle’s hand in the hut. The 
question as to how Afzul had come by 
it was, in Philip’s opinion, all too 
clear ; especially when inquiry proved 
that the Pathan had at any rate been 
on the Peiwar Pass about the time of 
the murder. So far good; the re- 
mainder, however, was more puzzling, 
and Philip felt that Belle made a wise 
decision in refusing to disturb any 
existing arrangements until, as she 
put it, “time should show what she 
ought to do.” The doctors strongly 
advised her going home to England as 
soon as the advent of the rains should 
make the long railway journey to 
Bombay possible. The complete 
change would give her the best chance 
of recovering the shock, and she could 
then see with her own eyes how the 
money had been spent, and what 
portion of it, if any, she would care to 
leave in its present employment. 

“I shall meet you in Delhi,” he 
wrote in reply to the letter in which 
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she gave him her final decision, ‘and 
see you safe to Bombay. To begin 
with, there are one or two little 
business formalities which require my 
presence as executor, and then | must 
see you once more. There is to be a 
punitive expedition over the frontier 
in spring, so leave will be impossible 
until the cold weather after next, and 
that is a long time. I may never see 
you again.” 

She read these words as she sateon the 
window-seat of the little drawing-room 
where she had read the news of his 
death three years before. Three years ! 
was it only three years since, with her 
eyes still wet with the tears she did not 
understand, she had gone out into the 
mist and the rain to find that vision of 
a sunlit world at her feet with John 
Raby standing at her side? And now 
he was dead, dead in anger, while tears, 
far more bitter than those she had shed 
at the thought of Philip’s death, came 
to her eyes with the thought of seeing 
him again. Yet the world seemed to 
have stood still otherwise ; the little 
room, the slanting pines, the drifts of 
cloud over the hills, even Maud in the 
rocking-chair, and Mrs. Stuart. still 
aggressive in her tears and widow's 
caps ;—for the good lady had ordered 
a new one in anticipation of Belle’s 
visit, moved thereto by an ill-defined 
but very kindly impulse of sympathy. 
But Belle did not know this ; she only 
saw that sameness which is almost 
irritating when we ourselves have 
changed so much. She used to sit in 
the little room where she had slept the 
night before her wedding, and wonder 
what she had done to bring herself into 
this position ; herein, for once, agreeing 
with Philip, who far away with his 
regiment asked himself many and many 
a time what either of them had done 
of which they needed to be ashamed. 

Meanwhile the little household went 
on its monotonous way contentedly. 
Charlie was at school, much improved, 
and glad of Belle’s presence ; partly 
because he was fond of her, partly be- 
cause she occupied his room and thus 
prevented that weekly return home 
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from Saturday to Monday at which he 
was beginning to grow restive, since it 
was almost as derogatory to dignity 
as being a home-boarder. Mrs. Stuart 
employed herself in weeping placidly 
over Belle’s misfortunes, and paying 
visits to her friends, during which she 
darkly hinted that she had always been 
against the match ; for Mr. Raby had 
played écarté, and though of course he 
had not lost his money that way, it was 
not comme i] faut in a young civilian. 
Maud was growing older in the rocking- 
chair, and inclined, as ever, to resent 
other people’s tears. “I don’t think 
Belle is so much to be pitied after all,” 
she cried captiously. “Other people 
are not always having legacies left 
them, and £30,000 means more to a 
widow than to a married woman. Be- 
sides, she needn’t remain a widow unless 
she likes ; Philip Marsden has been in 
love with her all the time.” Whereat 
Mildred signing her daily letter to 
Charlie Allsop, with a flourish which 
would have done credit to the heiress 
of millions, interrupted her sister 
hotly. “I think it’s a beastly shame 
to say so all the same, Maudie. I 
dare say it’s true; but I’m sure if any 
one said such things of me when 
I was a widow, I’d never marry the 
man. No, not if I liked him ever so 
much! Tl tell you what it is: Belle 
has had a hard time of it ; and if poor 
Dick were only here as well as. his 
money, I believe she would marry him 
and be happy.” 

““My dear girls!”’ expostulated 
their mother feebly, “her husband 
is not six weeks dead till next Tuesday. 
If any one had suggested marriage to 
me when poor Colonel Stuart x 

“Oh, that is different, mamma,” 
retorted Mildred impatiently. ‘‘ Belle 
only married John by mistake. Lots 
of girls do the same thing. Mabel has, 
with her Major, but then she will never 
find it out, so it doesn’t matter. 
Charlie says Er 








“Oh, if Charlie says anything that 
settles the matter,’ broke in Maud 
peevishly. “1 wish you two would get 
married, and then you would soon 
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cease to think each other perfection. 
For my part, I consider Belle is not to 
be pitied. She has plenty of money, 
and by and by she will have a baby to 
amuse her when she’s tired of other 
things. What more can any woman 
want? I’m very sorry for her now, 
but grief doesn’t last for ever, and 
after all she never was in love with 
John. That’s one comfort.” 

Perhaps if Belle had been asked she 
might have denied the last statement. 
If she had loved him, the past would 
certainly have been less of a regret, 
the future less of a fear. What was 
to be the end of it all? That question 
clamoured for answer as the big ship 
began to slide from its moorings. 
Leaning over the taffrail, her eyes 
heavy with unshed tears, she could see 
nothing but Philip standing bareheaded 
in the boat which slipped landwards so 
fast. A minute before his hands had 
been in hers, his kind voice faltering 
good-bye in her ears. And now? 
Suddenly her clasped tingers opened in 
a gesture of entreaty. ‘ Philip!” she 
whispered. ‘‘Come back, come back !” 

But the swirl of the screw had 
caught the boat and Major Marsden 
was in his place at the tiller-ropes, his 
face set landwards. The rowers bent 
to their oars and so, inch by inch, yard 
by yard, the rippling sunlit water grew 
between those two. Was that to be 
the end? . 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Seven years! Time enough, so 
physiologists tell us, for the whole 
structure of the body to be worn out 
and renewed again. And for the 
mind? Is it to be allowed no chance 
of change, no throwing aside of effete 
matter, no relief from the monotony 
of a fixed body of opinions, thoughts, 
and emotions? That would be hard 
indeed. Yet Belle Raby, for she was 
Belle Raby still, had altered little 
either outwardly or inwardly in the 
seven years which had passed since 
she stood leaning over the taffrail 
watching a boat slip landwards, and 
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asking herself if that was to be the 
end of it all. Perhaps this lack of 
change was the less remarkable 
because, as she leant over the wicket- 
gate looking into the lane beyond, 
she was still watching and waiting, 
and asking herself what the end was 
to be. Not as she had done then ; 
for then she had been in a state of 
nervous collapse and unable to judge 
fairly of anything or any one, of her- 
self least of all. 

To do her justice, this state of 
mind had not lasted long; indeed 
Belle found herself facing the white 
cliffs of England, and the un. 
certain future awaiting her there 
with more equanimity than she would 
have deemed possible or even proper 
a month before. The long journey 
home,—that slow passaging day after 
day towards a set haven regardless of 
storm or calm,—the imperturbable 
decision of the big ship which seems 
to have absorbed your weakness in its 
strength, the knowledge that day and 
night, night and day, while you forget, 
the engines like a great heart are 
throbbing on purposefully across the 
pathless sea,—all this has worked 
many a miracle of healing in mind 
and body exhausted by the struggle 
for existence. It wrought one for 
Belle, luckily, since the future held 
many adifficulty. Despite them all as, 
seven years afterwards, she stood 
bareheaded in the cool English sun- 
shine she looked wonderfully young, 
happy, even though those seven years 
had been the fateful ones which find 
a woman in the twenties and leave 
her in the thirties. True it is that 
wisdom, either of this world or the 
next, brings a sadness to most eyes, 
but in this case a sweetness had come 
with it which more than counter- 
balanced the loss of gaiety. In fact 


Belle Raby had never looked more 
attractive than she did as she stood 
in. a white dress with a crimson 
rose tucked away in the lace at her 
throat leaning over the wicket-gate 
and waiting,— waiting for what? 

For Philip of course. Ten o’clock 
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had just chimed from a church-tower 
close by, and the time between 
that and the half-hour had belonged 
for years to her best friend. Some- 
times during those short thirty 
minutes of a busy day she wrote to 
him; sometimes, as now, she stood 
watching for him with tolerable 
certainty that, if steamers and trains 
were punctual, he would step with 
bodily presence into her life for a few 
weeks ; but most often she was setting 
time and space, and absence, and all 
the trivialities which clip the wings 
of poor humanity at defiance. In 
other words she was allowing her 
imagination to get the better of her 
common sense. That is one way of 
putting it. Another is possible to 
those who, like Belle, have learnt to 
recognise the fact that the outside 
world exists for each one of us, not in 
itself, but in the effect which it 
produces on our consciousness. ‘Two 
women are grinding at the mill; the 
one weeps over the task, the other 
smiles, just as they choose to weep or 
smile. The secret of the emotion lies 
not in the cosmic touch itself, but in the 
way the consciousness receives it, and 
in the picture which the imagination 
draws of our own condition. The ab- 
stract truth, the actual reality affects 
us not atall. So Belle Raby, as she 
looked out to the wild roses in the 
hedgerow and the yellow butterflies 
fluttering over the gray bloom of the 
flowering grasses, saw nothing of the 
placid English landscape spread before 
her eyes. She was standing on a far- 
away Indian platform where the 
crows sate on the railings cawing 
irrelatively, and a tall man in undress 
uniform was listening to those first 
words,—“ It is father.” That had 
been the beginning of it all; the 
keynote both of the discords and 
harmony of the whole. Then sud- 
denly, as irrelatively perhaps as the 
cawing of the crows, the scene changed. 
The flood of sunshine faded to mirk 
and fog; such mirk and fog as 
humanity and/ its ways create in 
London on a daill November day. An 


atmosphere of civilisation and culture, 
say some. Perhaps ; but if so, civilis- 
ation with all its advantages is apt 
to smell nasty. She saw a man and a 
woman standing opposite each other in 
a London lodging in a London fog. But 
five minutes before Philip had come 
into it buoyantly, decisively, bringing 
with him a memory of sunshine and 
purer air. Now he stood with his 
back to the grey square of the window, 
his hands stretched out to her in some- 
thing between command and entreaty. 
“Belle! put down the child and let 
me speak to you.”’ And then for the 
first time, she had gone over to him 
with the child still in her arms and 
kissed him. ‘Jack will not trouble 
me, dear,” she said ; “ he is such a quiet 
little mite. Come, let us sit down and 
talk it over.” 

Now when lovers fall to talking 
hand in hand it is proper, even in 
a novel, to avert one’s head and smile, 
saying that the conversation can have 
uo possible interest to outsiders. Or 
if a sentence or two he suggested it is 
recessary to insist that love, divine 
love, can only find its first expression 
in mere foolishness. Belle and Philip 
therefore could evidently not have 
been lovers, for they talked serious 
and sound good sense while the year- 
old Jack with his wide wistful eyes lay 
in his mother’s arms and listened to it 
all. What was it to him if more 
than once a reluctant tear fell on his 
tiny wrinkled hands, and more than 
once Philip’s voice trembled and then 
stopped a while? What were such 
emotions to a life which had come into 
the world barred from them for ever ? 
For Belle’s child would never be as 
other children are ; so much was cer- 
tain ; whether he would ever need her 
care more than another’s was yet to 
be seen. But it was strange, she 
seemed to hear herself saying in a 
calm voice, the steadiness of which 
surprised her even at the time, that 
poor Dick’s legacy had gone to a 
hospital for just such poor little God- 
stricken children. 

“Don’t, Belle,—don’t, for pity’s 
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sake,—I can’t bear it.’’ That had 
been the man’s cry, bringing home to 
her the fact that she and Philip had 
changed places. In the old days a 
duty had lain between them ; a duty 
lay between them now. Why had she 
seen evil and shame in this man’s love 
then, and find none in it now? Then 
he had been calm and she had fretted. 
Now with another man’s child in her 
arms, and just the same love in her 
heart, she had the decision, and he 
the restless pain. In those days 
no thought of such love as deals 
in marriage had ever arisen between 
them ; but now Philip had come all 
the way from India full of a man’s 
determination to end the story in 
what the world said was the only 
possible, natural, or moral ending to 
any love-story. And on such stories 
as theirs the worldly verdict runs 
thus: they had loved each other when 
they could not marry, which was very 
wrong; but a_ kindly Providence 
having removed the unnecessary hus- 
band, they could marry, which set 
everything right. 

The mirk and fog settled very closely 
round them as they sate by the fire ; 
closer on Philip than on Belle, for it 
was his turn now to be scared by the 
phantom of foregone conclusions. 
What he had strenuously denied when 
the position ran counter to his pride, 
seemed true enough now that it 
joined issue with it. He loved Belle, 
so of course he must want to marry 
her. The two things were synony- 
mous, when, of course, there was a 
possibility of getting married. Yet 
Belle, even with tears in her eyes, 
could smile as she told him that her 
first thought in life lay in her 
arms ; that she could not even give 
him hope in the future, or bid 
him wait, since the waiting might be 
for ever. 

That had been more than five years 
ago, and there was still a smile on 
Belle Raby’s face as she roused herself 
from her day-dreams, looked at her 


watch, and turned back into the 
garden. Perhaps he had missed his 
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train. Well, he would still come by and 
by to see how magnificently the roses 
were blooming that year. There were 
roses everywhere ; wild in the hedge- 
rows, many-coloured in the borders, 
white in the trailing sprays that 
climbed round about the verandahs of 
the low cottage which formed one 
wing of a plainer yet more important 
building beyond. It was evidently the 
later addition of a different taste, for 
the surrounding gardens showed a like 
dissimilarity. In the distance open 
stretches of well-kept lawns and wide 
gravelled paths civilised commonplace ; 
and round the cottage a strip almost 
wild in its profusion of annuals, its 
unpruned roses, and the encircling 
shade of tall forest trees which must 
have stood there long before either 
the cottage or the pretentious building 
beyond had been thought of ; a strip 
of garden suggestive, even to a casual 
observer, of a less conventional fashion 
of life than is usual in the old country. 
To Belle, as she stooped to push a 
tangle of larkspur within reasonable 
bounds, it served as a reminiscence of 
days which with all their sadness she 
never ceased to regret. She envied 
Philip often ; Philip in command of 
his regiment, away on this expedition 
or that, able to come back always to 
the sociable yet solitary existence so 
strangely free from the hurry and 
strain inseparable from life in the 
West; Philip, whose name was 
known all along the frontier as the 
boldest soldier on it. A perfect con- 
tent glowed at her heart for him as 
with her hands clasped behind her she 
strolled back to the gate. And there 
he was at last, his head uncovered, 
his pace quickening as he saw her. 
Her pulse quickened too, but she com- 
posed herself to calm ; for they had a 
little game to play, this middle-aged 
man and woman, which they had 
played with the utmost gravity on the 
rare occasions when Fate brought 
them into each other's presence. 

“ Your train is a little late to-day, 
Phil, isn’t it?” she asked as she held 
the gate open for him. 





; 
; 
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“Rather. Have you been waiting 
long ?” 

His voice trembled a little in the 
effort to take it all as a matter of 
course, though hers did not ; but then 
the novelty of environment was greater 
for him than for her. “ How long is 
it this time, Phil? I forget, and after 
all what does it matter? Come and 
see the roses, dear; there are such 
a lot out this morning.” 

He stopped her for an instant by 
drawing the hand he held towards 
him, and clasping it in both of his. 
** More roses than there were yester- 
(lay, Belle?” he asked with a sort 
of eager certainty in his tone. 

She looked at him fondly. ‘ Yes, 
more than yesterday ’’—then suddenly 
she laughed and laid her other hand 
on his. “TIT will say it, dear, since it 
pleases you. There are more roses 
to-day because you have come, and 
this is holiday time.” 

Their welcome was over; they 
had stepped for a time into each 
other’s lives. A ridiculous pretence 
of course; a mere attempt to make 
imagination play the part assigned 
since all eternity to facts. But 
if it pleased these two, or if it 
pleases any number of persons who 
find facts are stubborn things, why 
should the world quarrel with it? 
Belle had once on a time made herself 
unnecessarily miserable by imagining 
that she and Philip were in love with 
each other, and that, since love was 
inextricably bound up with marriage 
or the desire for it, she must be 
posing as the heroine of the third- 
rate French novel. Her consequent 
loss of self-respect had very nearly 
spoiled her life, and even Philip had 
never ventured to think what might 
have happened had John lived to 
force them into action. The un- 
reality of her past fears had come 
home to Belle however, during the 
long months when she had waited for 
her last legacy. And with the first 
sight of the baby-face whereon Fate 
had set its mark of failure all too 
clearly, had come a resolution that in 
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the future nothing but her own 
beliefs should rule her conduct. Her 
life and Philip’s should not be spoiled 
by other people’s ideas ; her imagina- 
tion should be her slave, not her 
master. So much and more she had 
said to Philip on that mirky day 
when in his first disappointment he 
had declared that he could not bear 
it. But that had been five years ago, 
and life seemed more than bearable as 
he walked round the garden with her 
hand drawn through his arm and held 
there caressingly. A man who is in 
command of a regiment in which he 
has served since he was a boy, whose 
heart is in his profession, whose career 
has been successful, has other interests 
in life besides marriage; if he has 
not, the less he figures as a hero, even 
in a novel, the better. 

“It is like Nilgunj, isn’t it?” said 
Belle pointing to the tangles of 
flowers. 

“With a difference. You can’t 
grow Maréchal Niel roses in England. 
They were,—well,—overpowering as I 
came through. Mildred has the 
garden very nice ; you would hardly 
recognise the place. The trees you 
planted are taller than the house ; but 
everything grows fast in India,—their 
eldest girl is up to my elbow. Oh! 
and Maud was there on a_ visit 
wearing out her old clothes. She 
hasn’t forgiven you yet, Belle, for 
what she calls throwing away your 
money and becoming a hospital nurse. 
I spent some time in trying to explain 
that you were simply spending your 
money in the way which pleased you 
best, but it was no use ; she only said 
that caps were no doubt very 
becoming. Why don’t you wear 
them, Belle? You always tell me to 
take what pleasure I can out of life, 
and I obey orders.” 

There was a pause ere he went on. 
* And Charlie is quite a dandy. More 
like you, Belle, than I should have 
thought possible from my recollection 
of him as a youngster at Faizapore. 
Allsop gives a first-rate account of him, 
says he is working splendidly. And 
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Allsop himself! what a rare good 
fellow he is, with just that touch 
of determination his race generally 
lack. He is making the business pay 


_ now; not as John would have done 


of course, but it supports them and 
leaves something over for the bloated 
capitalist. Besides it is so much 
better for Charlie than loafing about 
at home like the others.” 

“You needn’t tell me that, Phil,” 
said Belle softly. ‘Don’t you think 
I see and understand all the good you 
have forced from what promised to be 
evil?” 

“That is rather strong, isn’t it? 
It would most likely have done as 
well without my interference ; things 
generally come right in the end, 
especially if you trust other people. 
At least that is my experience in the 
regiment. By the way, I went over 
to see the old Khin when I was at 
Nilgunj. He is a bit broken, though 
he won't allow it, by his wife’s death. 
Obstinate old hero! He declares, too, 
that it is no satisfaction having his 
son back from the Andamans because 
he is only out on ticket-of-leave. He 
stickles for a full apology, as if life 
would be unendurable without a 
grievance of some kind or another. 
If he only knew how I had 
backstaired and earwigged every 
official on the list over that business ! 
] wasted a whole month’s leave at 
Simla,—which I might have saved up 
and spent on board a P. and O. 
steamer, my dear. It was during the 
rains and I seemed to live in a water- 
proof on my way to some burra sahil 
or another. But my pride is all 
broken and gone to bits, Belle ; I 
shall be asking the authorities for a 
C.I.E.-ship some day if I don’t take 
care. Well! the old man sent you his. 
salaam as usual, said the women ruled 
the roost nowadays, and in the same 
breath fell foul of them collectively 
because his daughter-in-law had not 
prepared some peculiar sherbet which 
old Fatma always produced on state 
occasions. Not that Haiydt-bi minds 
his abuse, now she has a husband to 


bully in her turn. That, says the 
Khin, is women’s way, since the 
beginning of time deceitful and 
instinct with guile. And then, Belle 
—yes, then he brought out the old 
sword, and here it is, dear, his and 
mine in the old way, if only in the 
spirit.” 

He stood beside her, stretching out 
his hands in the well-remembered 
fashion as if something sacred lay 
in them and before the tenderness in 
his face the calmness of hers wavered 
for an instant. “Did we really go 
through all that together, Phil?” she 
said with a tremble in her voice. 
“Oh, my dear, my dear, how much 
you have all given me,—and I give, 
so little. But my pride, like yours, is 
all broken and gone to bits, and I take 
everything [I can get. You should 
see how I beg for the hospital.” 

She turned to the big white build- 
ing beyond the cottage as if to escape 
into another subject; and Philip 
turned also. “Is it,—is it getting 
along nicely ?’’ he asked dutifully. 

“ Yes, dear,’’ she replied looking at 
him again with a smile; “ but we 
shall have time to talk of that by and 
by. You haven’t given me half the 
budget of news: and do you know, 
Phil, I begin to suspect that in writing 
you tell all the pleasant things and 
keep back the disagreeables. Now 
that isn’t fair; as children say, it 
spoils the game.” 

“Does it? Well, I won’t do it 
again. Let me see what is the most 
unpleasant story I have heard for the 
last few months. Ah—yes! that is 
about the worst.” He paused with 
a frown. 

“Well!” 

*‘Only Shunker Das is dead. That 
isn’t very distressful; but you re- 
member Kirpo?” 

“Why, Philip, it was her husband 
who g 





“Yes, of course, of course; but I 
was not thinking of that, only of the 
day when she came out of the coolies’ 
hut with a child in her arms and told 
us why he was called Nuttu. Well, it 
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is a horrid story, Belle, but that 
pitiless old fatalist the Khan, who 
was my informant, saw the hand of 
high heaven in it. Shunker got the 
telegram informing him that he was 
to be made a Rai Bahddur, and 
another announcing his son’s death by 
the same messenger. Ghastly, wasn’t 
it? He had a fit, and though he lived 
for some weeks they never could 
understand a word he said, though he 
talked incessantly ; one can imagine 
what he wanted from the sequel. 
Well, at his funeral-pyre up turns 
Kirpo with a strapping boy of about 
eight years old, and there was an 
awful scene. She swore it was 
Shunker’s son and made the child 
defile the ashes. Do you remember 
her face that day, and how I said she 
hated somebody?! Great Heavens! 
there is something perfectly devilish 
in the idea of such a revenge.” 

“And yet you talk calmly enough 
of the sins of the fathers being visited 
on the children.” She paused as the 
church-clock struck eleven. ‘It is 
time I went to see my bairns, Phil. 
Will you come too? They will be at 
their best ; the out-ones just in from 
the garden, the in-ones ready for their 
mid-day rest. They look so comfort- 
able all tucked up in their cots. 

The bravest man winces sometimes, 
and Philip, despite the five years, had 
never forgotten that day of mirk and 
fog when he had first seen John Raby’s 
child, and Belle had bidden him go 
away if he could not be satisfied with 
what she had to give him. ‘To be 
satisfied or go away; both, it had 
seemed to him then, equally impossible ; 
yet he had done both. Still the 
memory was painful. ‘‘ Youare going 
to build the new wing next year I 
suppose?” he said as indifferently as 
he could when, leaving the shady 
wilderness, they made their way along 
the gravel walks seamed in every 
direction by the wheel-marks of invalid 
carriages. 

“Tt depends,” she replied quickly 
answering the effort in his tone by a 
grateful look. ‘I may not have to 
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build it. I may not be here. [am 
to go where I am most wanted; that 
was settled long ago, Phil.” 

He was silent; what was there to 
say ? 

Side by side they climbed the ter- 
race steps to reach the front of the 
hospital which looked right across a 
stretch of wind-swept down to the 
open sea. A row of perambulators 
and wheeled couches stood under a 
glazed verandah, and above the level 
lines of square windows the words 
Smith's Home for Incurable Children 
showed in big gold letters as a 
balustrade to the semi-Grecian fagade. 

Belle glanced up at it before passing 
through the noiseless swinging doors. 
‘**T always wish I had been in time to 
stop that awful inscription,” she said ; 
‘‘but it was scarcely worth while 
pulling it all down. You see none 
of them can read. We take them 
young, and those who stop don’t live 
to be old; that is one thing to be 
thankful for. You don’t like my 
speaking of it, Phil, but I often won- 
der what would have become of this 
empty shell of a house if my Jack had 
been born as most children are born. 
—as I wished him to be born. Some 
one would have carried the work on, 
I suppose, if I hadn’t, and yet,—these 
bairns might have been, God knows 
where, instead of in the sunlight.” 

She opened an inner door, and 
signed to him to pass before her. 
There was sunlight there, and no lack 
of it, though it shone on sights which 
to Philip Marsden’s unaccustomed eyes 
seemed to dim the brightness. Rows 
of little crutches along the walls, 
weary unchildlike faces resting on the 
low divans in the windows; in the 
centre a more cheerful picture of little 
ones gathered round a table set with 
bread and milk. 

“This is my show room and these 
are my show babies,” said Belle with 
a smile. ‘ We all get about more or 
less and play by ourselves, don’t we, 
nurse? And some of us, like Georgie 
here, are going home again because we 
are too strong for the place. We don’t 
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keep noisy, romping, rioting raga- 
muffins, do we, children ?”’ 

The face she turned up to hers as 
she passed grinned doubtfully, but all 
the other little white faces dimpled 
and wrinkled with mirth at the very 
idea of Georgie’s exile. They went up 
stairs now, into more sunshine stream- 
ing on rows of beds where childhood 
wore away with no pleasure beyond a 
languid joy at a new picture-book or a 
bunch of flowers. Here they trod 
softly, for some of the little ones were 
already asleep. 

“Where is Freddy?” asked Belle 
in a whisper of the nurse busy 
smoothing an empty cot. 

‘*He seemed so restless this morn- 
ing, ma’am, that Dr. Simmonds 
thought we had better put him in the 
White Ward ; he was afraid—”’ 

Belle passed on, her face a shade 
graver, and as Philip followed 
her up another wide staircase she 
paused before a closed door and asked 
him to wait for her, she would not be 
long. 

He caught a glimpse of a smaller, 
more home-like room, white and still, 
with the light shaded from the open 
windows. Then he stood leaning 
against, the banisters, watching the 
dancing motes in a sunbeam slanting 
down from the sky-light overhead ; a 
skylight looking as if it were glazed 
with sapphire. 

“That was the White Ward,” said 
Belle, coming out and passing upward 
through the beam of light. She spoke 
almost cheerfully, but Philip, who 
had faced death, and worse horrors 
than death many a time without a 
qualm, felt himself shiver. Once 
again they paused before a closed door 
and she gave Philip a hurried half- 
appealing glance, before she said ner- 
vously, “I have Jack in this ward 
now. Dr. Simmonds thinks it good 
for him to be with the other children, 
and he seems to like it better.” 

It was the sunniest room of all, for 
the windows were set wide open, and 
the blinds drawn up. The scent of 
the roses from Belle’s garden drifted 


in with the cool fresh wind. The 
children had evidently all been out, 
for a pile of hats and cloaks lay on 
the table, but they were now seated 
on their cots awaiting their turn for 
lunch. Philip’s eyes, travelling down 
the row of beds, rested on a crop of 
golden curls, and he gave a little ex- 
clamation, half groan, half sigh. 
That was a face he could not mistake, 
strange and wistful as it was; not an 
unintelligent face either, and great 
heavens ! how like the father’s as it 
fell stricken to death. 

“ Listen !” said Belle, touching his 
arm. A nurse passing with a tray 
paused in pleased expectancy. “Jack!” 
Her voice echoed through the silence ; 
the golden head turned, the veriest 
ghost of a smile came to the pinched 
face, and the thin little hands stretch- 
ed themselves aimlessly into space 
with a sudden plaintive cry which sent 
a lump to Philip’s throat. 

“Lor!” protested the nurse full of 
pride; “didn’t he say it beautiful 
clear that time? Mother? Yes, it is 
mother, my pretty ; and you knows 
her voice, don’t you, dearie, just as 
well as any on us?” 

Belle sate down on the cot, gather- 
ing the child in her arms, and the 
yellow curls nestled down content- 
edly on her shoulder. A mite of a boy 
with great wide blue eyes fixed on 
the only face he ever recognised. 
“ Do youthink him grown at all!” she 
asked ; then seeing Philip’s look she 
bent over the child and kissed the 
blue veins on the large forehead. 
There was a passion of protection in 
her kisses. ‘“1f he were the only one, 
Phil, I should break my heart about 
it ; but there are so many,—and,— 
and it is so causeless.” Her eyes 
seemed to pass beyond the child and 
she went on more cheerfully, “ Then 
he is such a contented little fellow 
when he is with me,—aren’t you, 
Jack?” 

Again came the ghost of a smile, 
and the same plaintive cry. Philip 
walked to the window and looked out 
on the roses. It was a very slight 
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thing, that cry, to have come between 
& man and a woman,—if it had come 
between them. He turned to look at 
Belle instinctively, and found her 
looking at him. No! nothing had 
come between them. Before the 
insoluble problem of what Belle held 
in her arms love seemed to him for 
ever divorced from marriage. The 
veriest pariah, born of God knows 
what or of whom, the outcome of the 
basest passion, might enter the world 
fair and strong and capable, while their 
child, if they married, bringing each 
to each a pure devotion, might be as 
these children here. 

He crossed the room again and sate 
down on the bed beside her. ‘‘ How 
many have you in the hospital now!” 
he asked in a low voice, for Jack, con- 
tented and comfortable, was evidently 
falling asleep. 

“ Fifty ; but Dr. Simmonds says he 
could fill a hundred beds to-morrow. 
It is the best place, he declares, of its 
kind.” 

“ Would you undertake so much !” 

She shook her head. ‘I never 
know,—no one knows from day to day. 
They are all so frail. Freddy, for in- 
stance, was no worse yesterday, and 
to-day! There are plenty to fill my 
place here when,—when the time 
comes. 

“It may never come. Besides,” he 
added, “1 may be incurable myself 
ere long. Don’t you remember pro- 
mising me the gatekeeper’s place if 
ever | was pensioned off minus a leg 
or an arm?” 

“Did It” she answered in the same 
light tone, as she rose to lay little Jack 
on his pillow and draw the blanket 
over him. ‘Then I must warn the 
present old cripple that his place isn’t 
& permanent one. Isn’t he like his 
father, Phil?”’ she added, laying her 
hand on the child’s pretty soft curls. 

“Very.” 

They passed along the sunny corri- 
dors again and so out into the open 
air. Philip drew his hand over his 
forehead as if to brush away puzzling 
thoughts, and gave a sigh of relief, 
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‘Come down to the cliffs with me, 
Belle,” he said. ‘ There is plenty of 
time before lunch, and I feel as if I 
wanted a blow. It’s rather irrelevant, 
but I wonder what will become of the 
babies if women become men! ” 

They crossed the downs, keeping 
step together, and walking rapidly as 
if to leave something behind, finally 
seating themselves in a niche between 
two great white pillars of chalk, 
whence they could see the waves ebbing 
and flowing among the rocks at their 
feet. The horizon and the sky were 
blent into one pale blue, so that the 
fishing boats with their red-brown sails 
seemed hovering between earth and 
heaven. 

* How long is it this time?” she 
asked after a pause. “ The usual three 
months ¢”’ 

“Yes! the usual three months from 
the frontier. That leaves me six weeks 
with you, six whole weeks.” 

There was another pause. “ Philip!” 
she said suddenly, ‘Ill marry you to- 
morrow if you like,—if,—if it would 
make you happier.” 

He was sitting with his hands be- 
tween his knees, looking out absently 
over the wavex below. He did not stir, 
but she could see a smile struggling 
with his gravity. 

“ My dear Belle! The banns haven’t 
been called.” 

* Perhaps we could afford a special 
license on the easy-purchase system by 
monthly instalments,” she suggested 
quite as gravely. “‘ But really, Philip, 
when I see you—” 

* Growing so old ; don’t be afraid of 
the truth, Belle. Am I very bald?” 

“Bald! No, but you are grizzling 
fast, Phil; and when the fact is 
brought home to me by seeing it afresh, 
I ask myself why you shouldn’t havea 
wife and children.” 

*T could, of course ; there are plenty 
of young ladies now on the frontier. 
Oh, Belle! I thought we had settled 
this long ago. You can’t leave Jack ; 
you wouldn’t with a clear conscience, 
if you could. I can’t leave the regi- 
ment: I shouldn’t like to, if I could. 
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Is not that an end of marriage from 
our point of view? Besides,” he turned 
to her now with a smile full of infinite 
tenderness, ‘‘ I am not at all sure that 
I do want to marry you. When per- 
fection comes into a man’s life, can you 
not anderstand his being a little 
afraid—” 

“Philip!” 

“Not of you, dear; but this love 
of ours seems better than we are 
ourselves,—than J am, certainly. 
Then marriage, as I take it, is for 
young people and what they call Love 
is the bribe held out by Nature to 
induce her thoughtless children to 
undertake a difficult duty. The sweet 
isn’t unwholesome in itself, but that 
is no reason why we should call it 
manna from heaven and say it is 
better than plain wholesome bread 
and butter.” 

“You are growing detestably 
didactic in your old age, Phil. When 
you come to the gatekeeper’s house I 
shall have to amend your ways.” 

“You forget I shall be incurable 
then ; but you are right. I am fast 
becoming a real old crusted military 
fogey, and of all fogies that is the 
worst. You can’t think what a 
nuisance I am to the boys at mess ; 
they depute a fresh one to prose to 
the Colonel every night.” 

“I know better. When young 
Cameron came home sick he had a 
very different story.” 

“Young Cameron isn’t to be 
trusted. To begin with he had had 
a sunstroke, and then he proposed 
marrying on subaltern’s pay.” 

“Well, you can’t expect the world 
to give up falling in love because you 
don’t approve.” 

“« Let it fall by all means ; only let 
us call things by their proper names. 
You and I, Belle, know the trouble 
which follows on the present con- 


fusion. And if we, eminently 
respectable people, suffered much, 
many must suffer more. Many! 
Why the question, ‘Is marriage a 


failure?’ fills up the interstices of 
conversation left hetween the Rights 
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of Labour and Home Rule. How can 
it be anything but a failure when 
people are taught to expect -im- 
possibilities ; when they are told that 
love is better than duty? Thank 
heaven, we never were in love with 
one another !” 

“ Never?” 

“No,—at least,—yes! perhaps I 
was one day. Do you remember when 
you kissed your cousin Dick in the 
church garden at Faizapore? I was 
decidedly jealous as I stood by the 
canal bridge. If he had lived, Belle, 
1 think you would have married 
him.” 

She did not answer, but sate softly 
smiling to herself. ‘So long ago as 
that,” she said at last in a contented 
tone of voice. 

Philip started to his feet with a 
half-embarrassed laugh. Even now, 
after all these years, her woman’s 
nature, in its utter inconsequence, was 
a puzzle to him,—perhaps to herself. 

“Come,” he said prosaically, “ I’m 
sure it must be time for lunch,” 

“ Are you so very hungry?” she 
asked, dusting from her dress, with 
something of regret in the action, the 
sweet-smelling herbs which she had 
idly gathered from the crannies of the 
cliff and crumbled to pieces for the 
sake of their perfume. 

“T ought to be, seeing | had no 
breakfast.” 

She started up in her turn. 
“Philip! How could you! and never 
to tell me!”’ 

“ You see we were late all through ; 
something went wrong somewhere, and 
then I had to catch the ten o'clock 





train. Don’t look horrified ; I got a 
stale bun at Swindon,” 

“Stale buns are most unwhole- 
some.”’ 


“That is what materialists like you 
always say of any diet which does not 
suit them. Personally I like stale 
buns.” 

“You mean that you can put up 
with them when you have a solid lunch 
in prospect.” 

He had taken her hand to help her 
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w 
to the level, and now suddenly he 
paused, and stooping kissed it passion- 
ately. “Oh, Belle, my darling, why 
should we talk or think of the future ¢ 
Today is holiday-time and I am 
happy.” ; 

So, hand in hand, like a couple of 
children, they went homewards across 
the down ; while the great gilt letters 
of the legend above the hospital 
glowed and shone like a message of 
fire against the blue sky. 


Was that the end of the story, so 
far as Belle and Philip were concerned ? 
Or on some other sunshiny day in a 
future June or December did those 
two pass through the churchyard 
where the tiny flower-set graves grew 


more’ numerous year. by year and, 
beneath the tower whose chime had so 
often called Belle to her bairns, take 
each other for better, for worse? Most 


‘likely they did, but it is a trivial 


detail which has nothing to do with the 
record of Belle-‘Stuart’s Legacy. That 
began with her father, and ended with 
her child. She paid it cheerfully to 
the uttermost farthing, and was none 
the worse for it. Such payments, in- 
deed, leave us no poorer unless we 
choose to have it so. The only intoler- 
able tax is that which follows on 
the attempt to inherit opinions ; for, 
when we have paid it, we have nothing 
in exchange save something that is 
neither real estate nor personal pro- 


perty. 


THE END. 
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